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EXHIBITING 



I. A Defcription of the Figure, Size, Motion, 
&c. of the Earth ; with the Ufes and Height 
of the Atmofphere, or Air furrounding it. 

II. Such Geographical Definitions, Schemes, and 
Defcriptions, as form a neceflary Introduction 
to this Branch of Learning. 

III. The Situation and Extent of the feveral 
Kingdoms, and Nations in each Quarter ; their j 
chief City ; with the Dijlance, Direction, and 
Difference of Time from London. 

IV. An Account of the feveral JJlands, Trade, 
Commodities, Religions, Number of Inhabi- 
tants, principal Mountains, and Rivers in the 

World ; alfo fome Oblervations on the lefs i 



known Parts, the Trade TVinds, and Monfoons. 

V. The Explanation and Ufe of a new Set of 
Maps, annexed to the feveral Quarters, drawn 
according to the moft approved modern Pro- 
jections, and regulated by Obfervations , 

VI. A Defcription of Commodore Anfon's Voy- 
age round the World j fhewing the feveral 
Iflands and Countries he touched at : and 
the Places where he took any Prize, parti- 
cularly the rich Manilla Ship. 

VII. A new and curious Geographical Clock, 
which points out the Difference of Time, 
with the Hour, in the different Nations upon 

Earth, at one View. 



To which is added, 



A Defcription of the Terreftrial Globe 





WITH 



Its Application to a great Variety of ufeful Problems. Concluding with fome 
curious Phenomena exhibited upon the Globe in a darkened Room ; and a 
few feleft Paradoxes > intended to excite the Attention of the Learner. 

■ 

The Whole laid down in a Manner fo eafy and natural, as to be underftood 

in a few Days. 

AddrefTed to the young Gentlemen and Ladies of Great Britain and Ireland. 




By the Reverend Mr. T U R N E 




Late of Magdalen- Hall, Oxford-, now Rector of Comber ton, Vicar of Elmfy, and Teacher 

of the Mathematics and Philofopby, at Worcefter >, Author of a View of the Heavens, 
or an Introduction to Modern Afironomy, Plain Trigonometry rendered eafy and familiar \ 
by Calculations in Arithmetic only •, and the Cbronologer Perpetual. 



The THIRD EDITION, with many Additions and Improvements 



Particularly 



Account of the British E 



% 

There is not # Son or ^ Daughter o/ Adam, but has fome Concern in both 



Geography and Astronomy. 



Dr. Watts. 
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Printed for S. Crowder, in Pater- nofter- Row and S. Gamidce, in Worcefter 
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Written by : the Author 6f the .foregoing S Y S'T.E M. 



L A View of the Heavens, being an eafy Introduction to Modern AJlronomy: Exhibiting the Number, 

Or aer j jDijIatices and Periods of all the Planets and their Moons compofing our Syjlem ; with 
the Length of the Year, Day, and Variety of Seafcns to the Inhabitants of each Planet. Adorned with 
Copper-Plates of the Myon ; CWr/fc of & Solar Spot over the Z)//&» a of the Moon, &c. and 



4! 



{hews the i&ar of the Night by the Stars. Add relied 



Ladies and Gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland. Price 3s, 6d 

II. /7<7/« Trigonometry rendered w/v familiar, by Calculations in Arithmetic only : With its 
Application and. in ascertaining all Kinds of Heighths, Depths, and Diflances in the Heavens, as 
Well -as. upon 'the j&ft a /£ am/ &wj, whether of Towers, Forts, Trees, Weils, Ships, Hills, Clouds j 
Atmofphcre, Sun, Moon, Mountains in the Moon, &c. In which is alfo fhewn, a curious Trigonomc- 

Methodof difcovering the Places where Bees hive in large Woods, \\\ order to obtain, more 



readily, the falutary Produce of thofe little Infers. Price 2s. 6d 

IIJ. A New Introdu&ion to Bookceping, after the Italian Merhod, by Debtor and Creditor : 
In which the Theory of that Art is not only illucickted, and clearly explained, but the Practice 
made eafy and familiar, by the Addition of a: Sett of Books, exhibiting the various Incidents which 
ufually fall in courfe'of Bufmefs. The whole laid down in a Manner, fo eafy arid intelligible as to 
be underftood in a few days. Price .is. 

Where may be had the following Books, all written by " Mr, D. Penning, (Author of the Umverfal 
. Spelling Book,) and recommended by many Clergymen, Schoolmaftcrs 



moft 



fhed. (on the feveral Subie£ta 



i 



they treat;) for the Inftrudion of Youth, and fuch who have not had an Opportunity of qua- 
lifying themfelves in. the moft eflemial Parts of necefTary Education. 

The Second Edition with many ufeful Additions. 

I. The School M after* s tnoji ufeful Companion, and Scholar's bejlJnftruftor in : ihe Knowledge of Arith- 
metic. In two Parts, viz. Part I. Containing the'firft Principles of .Arithmetic, with plain and 
concife Directions to work the following Ru-ies, viz. Addition,' Subtraction, Multiplication, Divi/ion, 
Reduction, the Rules of Three, Inter ejl, Alligation, 'Pdlowfhip or Part7ierflnp, Rebate, Progreffion, 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Extraction and/Ufe of the Square Cube Roots. With a Variety of 
practical Queftions to exercife all the foregoing Rules, each having the Anfwer inferted, in order 
to fave the Mafter or Tutor a great deal of Time and Labour, and help the Scholar forward in 
his Progrefs in the practical Part of Arithmetic. Part II. A very (hort and eafy Sketch of Book- 



Keeping, by Way of common Debtor and Crtditor only j by which Accounts may be kept with 



great Exadtnefs. To which is added, an Appendix. Containing Rules for the Eafe and true per 
forming of Crofs Multiplications, and the fame reduced to adual Practice in Meafufing Carpenters^ 
"Joiners, Paviors, Thatdms and Bricklayers Work ; as alfo how to gauge Coolers, Cifterns, and 

•Cafks of Wine, Ale Gzllons and Malt Bufhels, both by the Pen and Aiding Rule. 

The whole digefted in fuch a Manner as to render it not only ufeful in almoft every branch of 

;Life and Bufinels, but very entertaining. Price only 2s. 

The Second Edition corrc&ed and enlarged. 

II. The Young Man's Book of Knowledge, being a proper Supplement to the Young Man's Com- 
panion: In five Parts, viz. Part I. of knowledge in general ; the Advantages of gaining it early, 
with a Definition thereof. Of God, his Eflence and Attributes. " Of the Origin of Nature and 
iirft Formation of Things. Chronological Tables of the Knowledge of hiftorical Events, from*, 
the Saxon Heptarchy; A. D. 455, to the prefent Time. — Part II. Geography, in a Manner en- 
tirely new : (Containing, by Queflion and Anfwer) 1.. A general Defcpription of the Four Quarters 
of the World. 2. The Situation, Extent and Chief Cities of the feveral Kingdoms and Countries 
of each Quarter. 3. The Nature and Defcription of the Globes, and Explanation of the Terms ufed 
in Geography. 4. Tables of the Latitude and Longitude of feveral Places, with many ufeful and 
necefTary Problems on the Terreftrial and Celeflial Globes. — Part III. Geometry and Aftronomy, 
Navigation and plain Sailing; with many ufeful, eafy and inftru&ive Problems for the young Prac- 
titioner, in the further Knowledge of thofe Sciences* — Part IV. Natural Philofophy in generally. 
-Part V. Theology; containing an Account of the Religion and Laws of Nature. Supernatural 
Theology. Observations oh the Holy Scriptures, which teach us the Knowledge of God and our 
Duty. Account of Judaifm, Paganifm, Chrittianity and Mahometifm. Of the Se&s of the Jews. 
Different Tenets of the principal Sedts, or Profeflbrs of Chriftianity. Of the Heathen Mythology, 
and 3n alphabetical Account of the Heathen Deities. Of Mufic and Vibration. Definition of 
Mufic, Gamut or Scale, and Explanation of dividing Notes in Time, &c. Of the Diatonic Scale, 
an Explanation. Different Keys, Time, Bafs, &c. &c. 

With a Variety of Cuts, accurately drawn, illuftrating the feveral Subjects treated of j and a 
Frontifpiece, defigned and beautifully engraved by Waller. Price 3s. 



Books fold By S. Crowder. 

The Fourth Edition Improved, to which are added the Lives of feveral eminent modern Writers? 

+ * 

(. III. The Royal EngUJh Dictionary. Containing I. A full Explanation of all the Terms made 
Ufe of in Algebra, Anatomy, Architecture, Arithmetic, Aftronomy, Botany, Chemiftry," 
Dialling, Divinity, Gardening, Geography, Geometry, Grammar, Gunnery, Heraldry, Hiero- 
glyphics, Hiftory, Hufbandry, Hydraulics, Hydroftatics, Law, Logic, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Military Art, Mufic, Natural Hiftory, Navigation, Optics, Painting, Perfpe&ive, Philofophy, 
Pneumatics, Poetry, Printing, Rhetoric, Sculpture, Surgery, Surveying, &c. &c. 2. Tracing 
the Words from their original Fountains. 3. Explaining the various Senfes in which they are 
<ufed, fupport^d by Authorities from the belt Englifh Writers. 4. The Words are properly 
Accented, to facilitate the true Pronunciation. 5. Each Word is followed by an initial Letter, 
to denote the Part of Speech to which it belongs. 6. A Geographical Defcription of the prin- 
cipal Kingdoms, Cities, &c. in the World. 7. A Defcription of the Cities and Counties of 
England and Wales. 8. The Lives of the moft eminent Poets and other ingenious and iiiuftrious 
Men who have flouriflied in thefe Kingdoms. The whole on fo extenfive a Plan, as to unite 
the different Excellencies of all other Englifh Dictionaries. 

To which is prefixed, A Comprshenfive Grammar of the Englifh Language. Price 6s. 

flf As neither Time, Curiofify nor Wealth, have put it in the Power of every one to be 
Matter of the various Dictionaries- which have been publifhed in the different Branches of 
Science} to unite the fcattered Rays as it were in one Focus, has been -the Intention of the 
Author of this Work; and if the Reader attends to the Articles which are contained in it, he 
Will doubtleis congratulate himfelf on having met with a Dictionary on a more extenfive Plan 
than any that have hitherto been publifhed. 

A New Edition* being the Fifth, Price is. 6d, Elegantly printed on a fine Paper, calculated in 

fo plain and eafy a Manner, as to render it familiar to every Capacity*. 

■ 

[The Reader will find this Work fo contrived, as to contain many Thoufand Calculations more 
• than any other Book of the like Kind : Alfo feveral inftru&ive and ufeful Tables, neceffary for 
Perfons in every Branch of Life and Bufinefs.] 

j 

- IV. The Ready Reckoner ; or Trader's mojl ufeful Affiflant in buying and fefling all Sorts of 
Commodities, either Wholefale or Retail. Shewing at one View the Amount or Value of any 
Number or Quantity of Goods or Merchandize, from one Farthing progreflively up to twenty 
Shillings, either by the long orfhort Hundred, Half Hundred or Quarter, Pound or Ounce, Ell 
or Yard, &c. &c* ' To which is added a double Table of Portugal Money, from 1 to 1000. 
Alfo a Table of Expences or Wages by the Day, Week, Month or Year. With a Table of 
Annuities and Commiflion of Brokerage, from One to One Eighth per CenU And feveral other 
neceffary and inftru£Hve Things. 

* # * The Proprietors being determined to have this Book exceed all others of the like Kind, 
engaged feveral other Perfons, beficles the Author, to furvey every Sheet from-the Prefs. 

%X This Book is calculated for the Ufe of Shop-Keepers in general, as well as for private 
Perfons, and of fo portable a Size, that Ladies as well as Gentlemen may carry it in their 
Pockets, by which Means a Multiplicity of Miftakes, and many unneceffary Troubles may be 
prevented, by having it in the Compting-houfe, Shop or Pocket. This Book is alfo a proper 
Prefent for Youth on their being put out Apprentices, as the frequent Pcrufal of it will enable 
them to go through their Bufinefs with Pleafure and Profit to themfelves as well as their Mafters. 

V. A New Grammar of the Englifh Language*, or, An Eafy Introduction to the Art of Speaking 
*and Writing Englifh with Propriety and Elegance; The whole laid down in the moft plain and 

familiar Manner, and calculated for the Ufe not only of Schools, but of Private Gentlemen, 

Price is. 6d. 

VI. The New and Complete Spelling Dictionary ', and Sure Guide to the Englifh Language : Shewing, 
j. The Ufe of the Alphabet in general, with the different Pronunciation of fingle, double, and 
treble Vowels and Confonants in a variety of Examples. 2. A fhort Sketch of Grammar by Way 
of Introduction. 3. A Dictionary containing upwards of 20,000 Words, with their Signification, 
.&c. &c. — The whole principally defigned for the Ufe of Shoolsj but digefted in fo eafy a 
Manner, that all fuch adult Perfons, or Foreigners, who have not had the advantage of being 
taught, may by their own Application only, become acquainted with the Englifh Tongue in a 
Jhort Time. To which are prefixed two ufeful Tables; 1. Containing, the. Names of the moft 
principal Men mentioned in the Old and New Teftament, with their fignificant Meaning, and 
the Place referred to. 2. The Names of fuch Places as are moft difficult to read and pronounce ; 

having both their proper Accent and Rules for Pronunciation, for fuch as would read the Sacred 
Writings with Propriety. 
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TOUNG GENTLEMEN 




AND 



TOUNG LAD 







(However titled, or otherwife diftinguiflied) 



Through all Parts of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 




HIS compendious Syftem of Geography, — a Science no 
longer efteemed a fine Accomplifhment only 7 but a neceffary 
Part of ufeful Education (as it impreffes fuch Knowledge of the 
World, of which you are Inhabitants, as muft render You not 
only more ferviceable to your Country, in public Life, but 
more happy in your fmaller Circles of Conne&ion, and private 
Retirements*) is, with the profoundeft Refped^ 



Dedicated and devoted 



To your Services 



By 



The AUTHOR. 



* Mr. Salmon has told us in his Geographical Grammar, that young Gentlemen, without a 
general Knowledge of the State of the World — the Manners, Cuftoms and Hiftory of the 
feveral Nations his Cotemporaries, are neither capable of ferving their Country, nor qualified for 
Converfation.—— And Mr. Echard fays — that no ingenious Per/on can be excufed for his Ignorance in 
this Science, 




•f-j-'t The Earth is given us for an Habitation : 'Tis the Place of prefent 
Residence for all our Fellow- Mortals : Nor is it poffible there mould be any 
Commerce maintained with thofe, who dwell at a Diftance, without fome 
Acquaintance with the different Tracts of Land, and the Rivers, or Seas, 
that divide the Regions of the Earth* 



A SHORT 
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MODERN GEOGRAP HY. 



GEOGRAPHY is a Defcription of the Earth, as it (lands divided 
into Land and Water, for both thefe together conftitute our Globe : 
— — And, is a Science not only curious and entertaining, but of the 
greateft Ufe, It opens and enlarges the Ideas gives you true Notions of the 
various Situations of Kingdoms, Nations, and People ; and is of fuch Confe- 
quence in Hiftory, that nothing can be underftood (with Juftnefs and Pro- 
priety) without it. Hence we find the great Mr. Locke recommending it in 
the warmed Manner. He is of Opinion, that Youth ought to begin with this 
Science, as an Introduction to their future Studies. 

• « 

* 

Many Volumes are already extant on this Kind of Learning, but their Size 
rather deters young Minds^ than invites them to a perufual : The following 
Compendium, for this Reafon, I flatter myfelf, will not be unacceptable, as it 
exhibits (in one fhort View) every Thing neceflary to enable Youth to proceed 
to the larger Syftems of Geography or Hiftory, with Eafe and Pleafure. 

The Earth, then, on which we live, is one of the Planets *, and, how- 
ever it may appear, from the little, we can take in at one View, is a large 
round Ball, about 8000 Miles in Diameter, and 25000 in Circumference. It 
turns once round upon its Axis from Weft to Eaft, (which makes the Sun 
and all the Heavenly Bodies appear to move the contrary way, from Eaft to 
Weft) in 24 Hours ; which is the Caufe of Day and Night. At the fame 
Time, it advances in a Circular Orbit round the Sun (which remains fixed in 
the Center at the Diftance of 8 1 Millions of Miles) in the Space of 365 
Days, 6 Hours *. This produces the various Seafons of the Year,— Winter, 

Summer, Autumn, and Spring. 



* Note ; Thefe 6 Hours in 4 Years make one Day, which is added to February ; then th 
Month hath 29 Days, and the Year is called Leap- Year ; becaufe ail the fucceeding Days a< 



Lesp forward one Day more than they would do, if no fuch Day was added 




That 



A SHORT SYSTEM 0 F 



That the LAND and WATER, taken together, make one round Body, is 

evident from the many Obfervations of Perfons (landing on the Shore and 
Viewing a Ship departing from the Port. They gradually lofe Sight firft of 
the Bottom of the Veflel, whilft they can ftill fee the Rigging and Flags at 
the Top : But as the Ship proceeds on, they lofe Sight of thefe alfo j as if 
the Whole was funk into the Deep. Likewife in a Ship making to Land 5 the 
. Mariners firft defcry the Tops of Steeples, frees, &c. pointing above the Water; 
next, they fee the Buildings; and /aft of all, the Shore ; which can only be 
the EfFed: of the Earth's Rotundity, or Roundnefs, as here delineated. 




The Roundnefs of the Earth is alfo confirmed by the many Voyages, which 

have been made about it, from Eaft to Weft firft by Magellan's Ship in 

the Years 1519* 1520 and 1521, in 11 24 Days ;— -by Sir Francis Drake in 

the Years 1577, l 57&* 1579 and 1580, in 1056 Days; and laftly by the 

late Lord An/on, who on the 15th of June 1744, finiftied his long Voyage of 

near 4 Years f. 

■ 

The little Unevennefs of the Earth's Surface, arifing from Hills and Vales, 
is no material Objedtion to its being confidered as round-, finee the higheft 
Mountains bear not fo great a Proportion to the Bulk of the Earth itfelf, as 
the little Rifings in the Coat of an Orange, bear to the Bignefs of that Fruit. 

- 

Thofe People, which inhabit that Part of the Globe exa&ly under us, are 
called ANTIPODES : their Feet are over againft Ours 5 when 'tis Nooa 
with us, 'tis Midnight with them ; and our Summer is their Winter. 



* 

t The general Opinion of the Ancients was, that the Earth "was a large extended plain Surface 
ke a round Table ; and all below was Hades or Hell; and that the Sun and the reft of the Heavenly 



Bodies defcended into the Weflern Ocean every Night, v »„ V1 iuv v»w V 

And not many Ages ago, the Notion of Antipodes was zealoufly oppofed : but all thefe Abfurd 



rofe out of the Eaftern every Morning 



g 



being , obliged to yield fo Obfervation and Exp 



For, our Mariners fre 



quently fail round the Globe, and tranfad Bufinefs with the Antipodes of many Nations daily 



The 
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The EARTH refts upon Nothing; but is poifcd in the Heavens, and fur 

rounded with a Number of fmall Atoms , called the Atmofphere, or Air, which 
gradually grows thiner and lighter, the higher we afcend from its Surface* 
Its whole Height is fuppofed to be about 46 or 47 Miles ; but on the higher 
Mountains, as the Alps in Italy, and the Andees in America, it is fo very rare, 
or thin, that we breajthe with great Difficulty ; and very probably, at the Dis- 



tance of 6 or 8 Miles from the Earth, no Animal or Bird, could live. 



w 

The Ufe of this Atmofphere is not only to fufpend the Clouds, furnifh us 
with Winds and Rain J, and ferve to the common Purpofes of Breathing ; but 
is alfo the Caufe of the Morning and Evening Twilight, arid of all the Glory 
and Brightnefs of the Firmament, 



1 
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It 




o 



s 



This Figure reprefents the Earth furrounded with its Atmofphere ; — H O 

is the Horizon of a Perfon Handing at P ; — alfo, S reprefents the Sun as yet 
really under the Horizon, from which a Ray S I afcends, and falling upon the 
upper Part of the Air at I, is, by the Refinance it meets with there, bent out 
of its diredt Courfe towards D, into the Oblique one IP; and fo falling upon 
the Eye of the Spectator, he will then fee the Sun in the Direction of this 
refracted Ray at R, a whole Breadth, or a little more, above its true Place. 

By this means we are favoured with the Sight of the Sun about 3 Minutes 
and every Morning before it rifes above the Horizon, and alfo as much every 
Evening after it fets below ir; which, in one Year, amounts to more than 
40 Hours ; and fo much Sunjhine are all the Inhabitants on every Part of the 
Globe blefied with, more than they could be, without fome fuch Divine 
Contrivance. 



t Chuds are only Vapours or ySteams of Water raifed up and fufpended in the Atmofphere. 
Winds are only thp Particles of the Atmofphere put into Motion,' and, Rains are thefe Clouds 

falling again to the Earth, when the Atmofphere grows too light to fupport them. 



GEOGRAPHERS, 
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GEOGRAPHERS, for the better undemanding this Science, have 

imagined the Globe to be circumfcribed, and divided with feveral Lines and 
Circles , whofe Names, Situation. &c. are as here delineated. 



f 
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I. 
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■ 



The Line going through the Cen ter of the Globe is called its Axis : the Ends 
are the two Poles ; the upper one the North the lower the South, On this 
Line the Earth is fuppofed continually to move round in 24 Hours to caufe 
the Returns of Day and Night. 



The Line or Circle encompaffing the Middle of the Globe, dividing it 
into two equal Parts, between .the North and South Poles, is called the 
Equator or Equinoctial Line. When the Sun is over this Line (as in March 
and September) it is equal JDay and Night all the World over. 



1 

The Circles on each Side the Equator, 23 Degrees and 4 from it, are called 
the two Tropics : They limit the Sun's greateft Diflance from the Equinoctial 
either Northward or Southward. — That on the North-Side is the T r opic of 
Cancer ; when the Sun is over this Line (as my line) 'tis our Summer, and the 



Days are at the longeft 



when the Sun is over that (as in December) 



That on the South-Side is the Tropic of Capricorn 



Winter, and the Day 



the fhorteft with us ; but at the longeft with thofe who live on the South 
Side of the Equinoctial Line, 



The two Circles near the Poles, about 23 Degrees and i from them, are 

called the two Polar Circles. That at the North Pole is alfo called the 

Arctic Circle ; the other at the South, the Antarctic Circle. 



The 



MOD E R N G E O G'R v AT H Y. 




Theories running-from Pole to Pole acrpfs the Tropics and Equino&ial -are 
called Meridians. There ar-e generally 24 drawn upon the Globe, .corres- 
ponding to the 24 Hours of Day and Night. When any of them (as the 
Earth turns round) is brought oppofite the Sun, it is then Noon Day along 
that Line from Pole to Pole*. 



The Line going acrofs the Middle of the Globe, dividing it into two He- 
mifpheres, is called the Horizon, When the Sun afcends above this Line in 
the Eaft, it is Day with us ; but when it defcends below it in the Weft, it is 
Night. This is call'd alfo the Rational, or True Horizon : But befides this, 
there is afenjible or vifible Horizon, which is that Circle furrounding us, and 
bounding our View, when we ftand in the open Field. — The Horizon thews 
not only the rifing and fetting of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, — the Length of 
Day and Night, &c. but alfo points out the principal Points of the World ; 
for the Places where the Meridian and Horizon cut each other, are called 
North and South ; and the Places where the Equator and Horizon cut each 
other, are termed the Eajl and Weft. You may fee this more fully explained 
at Page 9. 



There is generally an oblique. Line drawn from Tropic to Tropic, crofling 
the Equinoctial, (as may be leen in the Map at the Beginning of the Book) 
reprefenting the Sun's apparent Path in the Heavens, which is called the 
Ecliptic ; hut as there cannot, in Fact/be any fueh Line upon the Earth, and 
as a much better Method of fhewing the apparent Motion of the Sun may be 



fubftituted in its Room, I have, therefore 



this Scheme, omitted it 



. Note, The Equator, Ecliptic, Meridi 

Circles', beeaufe they cut the Globe in t 
Polar Circles are called lejjer Circles, as they 
Parts. 



dns, and Horizon, are called great 
wo equal Par ts ; but the. Tropics and 

cut the Globe in two unequal 



— • 



4 * / 4 * 

Every Circle on the Globe, whether great or fmall, is fiippofed to be di 



vided into ^60 equal Parts or Divifions, called Degrees 



and 



ach of the 



Degrees into 60 other equal Parts, called Minutes. — So that every \Circle* of 



whateyer Magnitude it is, contains 360 Deg 
lSo >-r-and the Quarter, or Quadran 



the Half, or .Semi^Qrgl 



i 




The Meridians are infi 

fep^ 



lite in Number, for every Place 
Of thefe Meridians, ,One is calk 



Eaft to Weft 



be fupppfed 



Firft, or Chief Mmditfh if om 

which the liongifude of Places begins to be reckoned \ It is of gi.eat iNote, and has b^i vjtfis,Hffy 

placed by Geographers ; but now eac|r Country fixes it at the Middle of .their own Gapiial City* • 



- * 
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As 
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As each Line upon the Globe has its diftintt Name, fo the feveral Space 
included by thefe Lines are particularly diftinguiflied. They are called Zones 
cx Belts, and zxtjive in Number. 




All the Space between the two Tropics, C which is 47 Degrees broad^ is 
called the Torrid or Burning Zone ; becaufe the Sun, being always over fome 
Part of it, muft make it exceeding hot . and fcorching. 



. The Spaces .between the Tropics and Polar Circles (each 43 Degrees in 
Breadth.) are called the two Temperate -Zones for in thefe the Heat h mode- 
rate, the Sun. never coming over the Heads of the Inhabitants. 



The Spaces included within the Polar Circles (each of which being 47 
Degrees. over), are the two Frigid or Frbzen Zones* $ fo called on account of 
die extreme Cold and Ice always found there. 



# ■ 

Latitude is the neareft.Diftance of any Town or Place from the Equator 
either Northward or Southward, accounted in Degrees 
Degree being 60 computed, or 70 meafured Miles. 



and Minutes 



each 




< 

Longitude is the Diftance of any Place from a fixed Meridian, 
that of London) either Eaft ward or Weftward, in Degrees and Minute* 
Longitude has refpecl: to Time ; every Degree of which is equal to four M 



nutes. 



Thus 



f a Place lies 



nutes in Time befc 
Minutes after us- 



but. if it lies 



Degree to the Eaft of 



four M 



1 



Degree to the Weft, it is four 



Note. A Degree of Longitude at the Equator is 60 Miles, equal to a De- 
gree of Latitude ; but then thefe Degrees are continually growing lefs and 
lefs, as the Meridian Lines approach each other, till they arrive at the Poles, 
where a Degree meafures (you fee) nothing at all. 



• The Kingdoms, Countries, and Seas, fituate in thefe feveral Zones, are fecn by cafting the Eye 



on the Map of the World, at the Beginning of the Book. 



The 



M O D E R N G E O G R A P H t. 




The MANNER in which the Earth revolves, to caufe tho various Changes 
in the Length of the Day, and Vicijptudes of the Year, is exhibited in the 
following Scheme. 



* 

' The Earth, in its annual Motion, has its Axis always inclined * in 
fame Direction, (or parallel to itfelf) and moves from Weft to Eaft in 
Days 6 Hours, and upon this Pojition depends the Variety of all the Seafc 



the 
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<J/ll W(l 2 AfilUck 
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Mile/ * 
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In the S 



the Sun is over the Equator: The Earth is illuminated 



ftoni Pole* $ ;;fblc ; and the and Mgv&fc 





the Globe 

A _ * V • 



Iri;tB^S;ijMMER, the North Pole is s tui£el*# Jcl£ . feWex th 



volved in 
her Orbit 



Darknefs 



Days are now^at the^fe 





e 



South Pol 



In Autumn, the Earth is arrived to that Part of 



ppofite the Spring, and the S 



got over the Equator agai 



Now both Poles are illuminated, ..and it is, equal Day -and N ight as in the 
Spring. In the Winter, the South Poje becomes turn'd to the Sun, 



which is then over the Tropic of Cap 



With 



the Days are then iv\h$jhofteft 



arid the North Pole is wrapt in Obfcurity and Shad 



tical 



The Earth does not revolve in an exacl: Circle, but in an Orb a little Ejlip- 

muft, therefore, be fometimes nearer, the Sun,, fometimes farther 

Mull foretimes' movejlower, and fometimes f after. This is the 



from hin 

Reafon, why our Summer half Year, when the Earth is fart heft from the 3 
is longer than the Winter half,' hy about 8 Days, when it is nearejl 



f • • 



* 



nd N 



The Unlearned generally think, that the Earth ftands ftill, and the Sun moves, to caufe Day 



produce Script 



firm 



Op 



B 



and 



remember, the 



Scripture was not given to teach Geography or AJlronomy^ but Religion ; 
* n ,*!VlR e fp e &> fp ea k only according to the Appearances of Things ; not as they are in Fafl 



Bo 



See 



fliews 



Abfurdity 



Aft 



In 



Opinion : For 



Time, I would juft obferve, that every 



never fee them turn 



Meat ; but the Meat always round the Fire j by which Means, it becomes far more 



Fire round the 



warmed and drelTed 




A S HO R T SYSTEM OF 



The ne^r.ar any Place is to the Pole, the longer are its Days |n the §um 



mei 



, and the porter in the Winter: At the very Pole, the Day is fix 



Months ] and in Winter, the Night is juft the fame 



The Reafon of the greater Heat in Summer than in Winter, is, becaufe 



the Sun is pot only longer, but higher above the Horizon; cqnfequently, his 
Rays come to the Earth in a Direction more perpendicular to its Surface, , and 
ftrike it more forcibly in Summer than in Winter, when the Sun is lower, and 
fends his Rays more oblique and feeble, and fcattered over a larger Part of it. 






Let A reprefent the Height of the Sun at Noon in Winter, and g (the 
Height in Summer: Then in the former Cafe, the parallel Rays, which fall 
upon : the Ground, and fcatter over it from C to D, will, in the latter Cafe^ 
occupy only the narrow Spaqe eft Confequently, as it is much lejs, it mu" 
be more hot than before. The Rays of the Sun, alfp, pafiing through a 
much: greater Part of the Atmofphere in Winter than Summer, 
to us more weak and faint in the former State, than in the latter. 
Circumfiances, joined with the longer Continuance of the Sun with us in the. 
Summer, than in Winter, is fumcient to produce the great Difpropor^oa of 
Heat we experience in thofe two different Seafons of the Year. 
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That LARGE CIRCLE, which feems to furrouhd us, when we ftanii upon 

fome little Hill, or Eminence, in the open Fields, and bounds our View, is 
called the Horizon. Every Part of this Circle is exacUy go Degrees from 
the Center of it over our Heads, which Point is called Zenith, and the Pbiri t 
of the Heavens, oppofite or under our Feet, is called the Nadir. 



This Graz/ C//r/<? is fuppofed to be divided into 4 equal Parts, refpe&ing 
the four principal Quarters of the World. — Eajl, Weft North 3 and South, 
and each of thofe is alfo fubdivided into 8 other equal Parts, making in all 
32, which are called the 32 Points of the Compafs; whofe Names, Situation, 
&c. are as in the following Figure. 




■ 

The Learner, perhaps, will not find the Time /^/?, he fhall fpend in com- 

miting thefe 32 Points of the Compafs to Memory, as they will enable him to 
afcertain the Direction p'f the Winds, Clouds, or any Object from him. 



If this graduated Circle be* drawn upon Paper or Pafteboard, and a Wire 
touched on a Loadftone, be pafled on the under Side, and then hung by the 
Means of a little Brafs Cap fixed in the Center, on a Pin ere&ed in the Middle 
of a Brafs or Wood Box 4 covered with a Glafs, it will always turn" its Points to 
thecbrrefpondent Points of the World y con^quently it becomes of infinite 

Manner through the extenfive Ocean, and the Traveller 
over the pathlefs Defarts, which are met with in many Parts of the Earth. 

« 

Little Machines^ of this Sort, neatly fitted up for the Pocket, in fmall Brafs 

" it any Toy-Shop in Town or Country, at One Shilling 



Ule in con 




Boxes* are to be had 
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The GLOBE, as I obferved before, is compofed of Land and Water. 



The LAND is about one third of the whole Surface, and is generally di 
vided into the following Parts, viz. 



I. CONTINENTS, which are large Tracts of Land, containing many 
Kingdoms, and Countries ; as Europe, Afia, Africa, &c. 2. ISLANDS, 



are Parts of Land furrounded by the Sea, as Britain, Ireland, Madagafcar, 



and Japon. -3. PENINSULAS, are fuch Parts of Land, as are encom 

patted by Water, except one narrow Part, by which it is joined to the main 
Land, as Jutland at the Top of Germany, and Morea in Greece 

. ISTHMUS's are narrow Necks of Land joining the Peninfulas to the 
main Land, as the Ifthmus of Darien, or Panama, in America : the Ijlhmus 




of Corinth joining the Morea to Greece 




PROMONTARIES, or 



CAPES, are thofe high Parts of Land, which moot far into the Sea, as 
Cape Verde, and the Cape of Good Hope, both in Africa 6. COASTS 



or Shores are thofe Parts of a Country, which border upon the Sea, as the 
Coaft of France ; the Coafl of Barbary. Hence failing near the Shore is 
called Coajling. 



The Extent of the WATER on the Earth's Surface is far greater than that 
of the Land $ it is computed to be two thirds of the whole Globe, and is dif- 
tinguifhed by the following Divifions. 



1. OCEANS, which are vaft Colle&ions of Water free from Land, as 



the Atlantic, Ethiop 



d Pacific Oceans 



SEAS 



lefs Extenfions 



of Water, almoft furrounded 




Land, as the Mediterranean, Baltic, and 



Euxine ; all the reft are but Parts of Oceans, and receive their Names from 



Land thatlies next them 



thelrim Sea, the Briti/h S 



Tra&s of Water, wholly furrounded by Land, as 



. LAKES 
Lake of Geneva 




1 • 



the Cafp 



d Dead S 



•4. GULPHS, are only Parts of the Sea 



running up into, and every- where bounded with Land, except one Part by 
which it communicates with the Sea ; as the Gulphs of Bothni, Venice, Periia, 

. STREIGHTS are narrow Paffages of Water joining 
as the Streights of Gibraltar, leading into the Meditirra- 




and Florida 
one Sea to a 

neon* the Streights of Babalmandel, leading into the Red Sea 



s We come now to defcribfi the GRAND DIVISIONS of the Earth, viz. 



Europ 



and Afi 



called the Old World, being all that was known 



the Ancients : And North and South Ante? 



called the New World. 



Ac 



of their being difcovered but about 28.0 Years ago 



* If a Gulph is very large, it is called an Inland Sea, as the Mediterranean Sea, If it is not fo 
large, nor runs Co far into the Land, it is called a Bay ; as the Bay of Bifcay in France, If it is but 
fmall, and runs but a little Way into the Land, it is called a Creek, or Haven j a Station or Road 
for Ships 5 as Milford Haven in Wales. - % 
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UROPE is bounded on the North by the Frozen Ocean — on the Eafl 
by Ana, and the Rivers Don, Walga, and Oby — -on the South by the 
Mediterranean, — and on the Wefi by the great Atlantic Ocean, being about 
3000 Miles in Length, and .2500 in Breadth. It is the leaft Quarter, but of 
the mo ft Renown, for the Temper of the Air the Fruitfulnefs of the Soil; 
Stuc|y of the Arts and Sciences } but above all, for the Eftabliihment of the 
Chrifiian Religion. It contains the following Kingdoms and States. 



England 
Scotland 
Ireland 



Length 



Brardth. I Chief City. I * Beying 



iff. of Time 
from London. 1 from London 



Religions 



Norway 
Denmark 



Sweden 



IRuffia 



1500 



London 
Edinburgh 

Dublin 



Miles. 
* # * 
270 N. 



H.M. 



o iz aft 



Lutherans 
CaFviniits 



250 N.W. J o 26 aft. Lutherans 



Bergen 



550 N. 



Copenhagen j 480 N. E. 



1100 



Poland 



Pruffia 



400 



Stockholm 



750 N. E. 



0 


24 


bcf. 


0 


50 


bef. 


I 


10 


bef. 



Lutherans 
Lutherans 



Lutherans 



Peterfburg 1140N.E. 



4 bef. 




Greek Church 



Warfaw 



Berlin 



760 E. 
540 E. 



24 bef. 



Papifts 



o 59 bef. Lutherans 



Germany 
Holland 



Vienna 



650 E. 



100 



Amfterdam 



150 E. 



5 bef. 
18 bef. 



Papifts 



Flanders 



Bru/Tels 



180 S. E. 



16 bef. 



France 



600 



Paris 



1 60 S. E. 



9 bef. 



Spain 
Portugal 
Switzerland 



Madrid 



100 



Liibon 



100 



Bern 



690 S. 
8*o S. W 
420 S. E. 



17 aft. 



All Religions 
Papifts 



Papifts 



Papifts 



o 38 a 



o 28 bef. 



Papifts 



Calvin and Paoift 



F K A I Several fmall States j Piedmont, Montferrat, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa. Tufra^y, &c § 
LomDardy | chief Towns 3re> Turin, Cafal, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Florence. 




(Popedom 
Naples 



Rome 



Naples 



780 S. E. 
870 S.E. 



0 52 bef. 

1 o bef. 



Hungary 

Oanubia 

Provinces 

Lit. Tartary 
Greece 




400 



200 



Buda 



780 S. E. 



17 bef. 



Papifts 
Papifts 
Papifts 




f Cocftan- 
\ tinople 

CafFa 
Athens 



1320 S.E 
1500 E. 



1230 S. E 



1 58 bef. 

2 24 bef. 



37 bef. 



Mahometans, 
with fome 
Jews 

Chriftians. 




The Situation of the fever zl Kingdoms and States, with the principal Towns 
in each, you will find inferibed in the adjoining Map, with their Diftances 
and Pojitions exattly laid down with refpeci to each other. 

The Europeans in general are well made, and tolerably fair, except in 
Spain, where they begin to be fwarthy : — In Drejs, they are fond of imitat- 
ing the French. — The Spaniards and Hungarians wear Whijkers. — The Turks 
long Beards, Turbants, and a long Veft tied with a Safh.— The Turkifo La- 
dies Drefs much refembles that of the Men. 
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The COMMODITIES of thefe Countries are, in the Norther?! Parts, as 
in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark,— Pitch, Tar, Rofin, • Hemp, Deals, Map, 

Oaks, Furs, Iron, Coal, Tin, and Fijh. In the Middle, as Great Britain, 

northern Part of France, Ho/land, Germany, and Poland,— Com Cyder, Perry, 
Hops, Cattle, Salt, Lawn, Lace, Cambrick, Woollen Cloth, Leather, Gloves* 



Clocks, Watches, Hardware, Toys, Paper, Hats, and Glafs. In the South 



Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Turkey,— Wine Allom, Amber, Rice, Raifi 
Q ranges, Lemons, Marble, Cottons, Velvets, and Mohair. 



The ISLANDS of this Quarter are, in the North, — Greenland', famous for 
its Whale Fifhery.— And Iceland, in which is the burning Mountain Hecla, 
fuppofed by its frequent Eruptions, to be the Caufe of the Northern Lights ; 
It belongs, with the little Ifles of Farro, together with thofeof Zealand and 

Funen, &c. in the Baltic, to the Crown of Denmark. Near Great Britain, 

are the Shetland Ifles, the Wejlern, Ifles, Orkneys, Man, Anglefea, Scilly, Wight, 

_ erfey, Guernfey, fubjeel: to the Engli/h. On the Weft, are the Az 

Nine in Number, the Chief, St. Michael; St. Maria, Torcera, and Gracio/ia; 

the Trade is Wine and Sugar ; and all belong to the King of Portugal.. In 

the Mediterranean Sea are Vvica, Majorca, belonging to Spain Minorca 

to England; and Corfica, belonging to the French or Genoefe. Sardinia, a 

Kingdom of itfelf. Sicily, belongs to the King of Naples, and in it is the 

burning Mountain Etna.- Malta belongs to its own Governor, called the 

Grand.Mafter. Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zant, are fubjeel: to the Venitians. 

Cyprus, Candia, Rhodes, Patmos, and the Clutter of fmall ones in the 
Archipelago, belong to the Turks. 



The .principal MOUNTAINS in' this Part of the World are the Dolphrino 
Hills, between Sweden and Norway ; — the Hyperborean Mountains in the 
north Part of Mufcovy ;— the Caparthen Mountains in the South Part of Po- 
land ; — the Pyrenean Hills between Spain and France ; — the Alps between 
Italy and Germany the Appenine Hills dividing Italy into Eaft and Weft ; 
iVefuyius, a remarkable burning Mountain near Naples;- -the Peak in England; 
Plinlimmon in Wales.; — and Grampiar and Chevoit Hills in Scotland. 



In this Quarter, the mdft noted RIVERS are, the Thames, Severn, and 




.Humber, in England.- Forth, Toy, and Tweed, in Scotland;— Shannon, 
:and Barraw, in Ireland.; — Rhine, Elbe, and Oder, in Germany, 
Neefter, and Neeper, An Poland ;—Tayo and Duero in Portugal ; — the Ebro 
and Guadalqutver in Spain j — Tiber and Po in Italy ; — Don, Walga, and Dwina, 
in Ruffia; Seine, Loire, Rhone* and Garonne, in France ; and the Danube, 
•which runs all through Germany,' Hungary, Turky in Europe, and empties 
itfelf in to the Black Sea. 



The greateft CURIOSITY in this Quarter is the Whale Fifhery, among 
the Fields of Ice, which have been increafing for Ages upon the Coaft of 
Greenland. A~ Whale is ufually 60 or 8d Feet long; affords from 60 to 106 
Barrels: of Oil,; from: his- Fat ; and 4 or 500 Pieces of Whalebone, which is 
taken from his; Jaws or Gills. This Trade is chiefly carried oh by the Eng* 

li/h and Dutch. One Whale is valued generally at iooo, or 1200 /. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE lies on the Weftern Part of Europe, and 

is wholly furrot&ided by the Sea : It contains — Great Britain,- Ireland, 
and the IJles thereunto adjoining ; -as expreffed in this Map. 

Great Britain is in Length 630 Miles, but of different Breadths in dif- 
ferent Places - is furrounded by the Sea, and contains England, Scotland, and 
Wales $ being the largeA Ifland in Europe. 

England is parted on the North from' Scotland 'by the Rivers Tweed and Solway ; 
on the Eaft it is wafiied by the Ge rman Ocean ; on the South by the Channel ; and 
on the Weft parted from Wales by a Line drawn from the Ifle of Anglefey round 
Flint/hire, by S'hropjbire and Hereford/hire, down to theEnd of the River Seavcrn. 

England is about 360 Miles long, and 300 broad: — Contains 40 Counties : 
Wales is 124 Miles long, and 100 broad, and contains 12 Counties. The 
Name and Chief Town of each County, with its Diftance from London, the 
Capital City, — the Number of ' Parijkcs, Mai'ket Towns, and Members oi Par 
Jiament are exprefTed in the following Table. 



Counties 



C5rc. 



Bedford (hire 

Berkfhire - 
Buckinghamshire 

iCambridgefVue 

IChcfhirc 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derbyshire 
Devonshire 
Dorfetftwe 
Durha 
EfTex 

Gloceftcrihire 
HampShire 
Hertfordshire 
Hereford/hire 

Huntingdonshire 
Kent 
Lancafhire 

Leicefter/hire 
Lincolnshire 
Midilefex 
Monmouth (hire 
Norfolk 

Northamptonshire 
Northumberland 

Nottinghamshire 

Oxfordshire 



loo 



Par. 



I Chief Towns 



Bedford 
Reading 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chefter 
Launccfion 
Carlille 



Dorchefter 
Durham 
Colchefter 
Glocefter 
Southampton 
, Hertford 
Hereford 
Huntingdon 
Canterbury 

Lancaster 
Leicefter 
Lincoln 
LONDON 

Monmouth 

Norwich 

Northampton 
Ncwcaftle 

Nottingham 

Oxford-. . . 
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Counties 



Circ. 



* Par. 



Rutlandshire 

■ 

Shropshire 

Somcrfet(hire 
Stafford (hir ^ 
Suffolk 



Warwickshire 

Weftmorchnd 
Wilt/hire 
WorceSterShire 
Yo kShire 



North Wales* 

Anglefry 

Carnarvonshire 

Denbighshire 

Flintshire 

Merioneth /hire 

Montgomery/hire 

South Wales, 
Brecknockfhire 

Cardiganfhire 
Carmarthenshire 
Glamorganshire 
Pembrokeshire 

Radmofhire 



• 

10S 



112 



Chief Towns 



z (Okeham 

Shievv/hury 
BrifU 

Stafford 
Ipfwich 

Gulldfjrd 
Chicheftcr 

Warwick 
Appleby 
Salisbury 

WorceSler 
York 



Beaumaris 

Carnarvon 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Harlech 

Montgomery 



Brecknock 

Cardigan 
Cai marthen 

Card.ff 
Pembroke 

Radnor 
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The RIVERS of principal Note in England are — the Thames, Seavern, 

Trent, Humber, Medway, Oufe, Tine, Avon, Derwent, Me?fy, &c.« In 

Wales, the Wye and Dee. 



The mod noted HILLS in England are— the Peak in Derbyfhire ; Malvern 
in Worcefterfhire Mendip- Hills in Somerfetftiire.-i-In Wales- — Snowden- Hills, 
Plinlimon, and the Black- Mountains* 




In England are 22 BISHOPRICKS ; in Wales 4; which make in all 2 
Bifhops ; of which 2 are- Arch-Bijhops, Canterbivy and York* There are 
&lfo in England 2 famous Univerfities — Oxford and Cambridge: The former 
of which contains 20 Colleges and 5 Halls-, the latter contains 12 Colleges 
and 4 Halls. — In Wales there is no Univerfity. 



The eftablimed RELIGION in England and Wales is Luther anifhu The 
Inhabitants are about 7 Millions in Number j of which almoft 1 Million and 
a Half live in London* 

SCOTLAND 
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COTLAND ]ies on the North of England, parted from it by the 

Rivers Tweed and Salway ; and is about 300 Miles long and 150 broad. 



It is divided by the River Toy, which runs near the Middle of it, into 
2 Parts j — Highlands and Lowlands, which contain 34 Shires, in which are 
many populous Towns and Villages, but the Capital City is Edinburgh, 
.diftar.t from London about 270 Miles North* 

In the Lowlands (next England) arethefe 22 COUNTIES. — 1. Tiviotdale, 
2. March, 3. Tweedale, 4. Liddefdale, 5. EJhdale, 6. Anandale, 7. Niddefdale, 



8. Galloway \ 9. Car -rick, 10. Kyle, ii- Cunningham, 12. Arran, 13. Clyde/dale, 
34. Lenox, 15- Sterling, 16, Fife, lj. St rat hern,. 18. Menteith, 19. Argyle, . 
'20. Can tire, 21. Lome, and 22. Lot hi en. 

In the Highlands are thefe 13 -COUNTIES. — 1. Lochabar, 2. Broadalbin, 
3. Perth, 4. y#/>0/, 5. Angus, 6. Merns, 7. Mzr, 8. Buck an, 9. Murrey \ 



10. it. Sutherland, 12. Caithnejs, and 13. Stratbnavern. 

The chief CITIES are the 4 Univerfities; viz. Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 

Glafgow, and <SV. Andrews. 

The principal RIVERS in Scotland are the Tweed, Clyde, lay, and Spay, all na- 
vigable j befides many Lakes, of which Lemund and Nefs^vt the moll: remarkable. 

The MOUNTAINS of Note are the Chivot-Hills, and thofe of ^*«y. 

The eftabiimed RELIGION here is the Prejbyterian : — Confequently they 
have no Bi/hops. — The Inhabitants about 1 Million and a Half. 




r R E L A N D lies Weft of England, is wholly furrounded by the Sea, 
and parted from Gra?/ Britain by St. George's Channel, which in fcme 
Places is 60 Miles over, in others not fo much as 20. Ireland is in Length 
about 300 Miles, in Breadth about 150. 'Tis ufually divided into 4 Pro- 
vinces — Linjler, Munjler, Connaught, and Ul/ler, which contain 32 Counties, 
in which are feveral Cities and populous Towns ; but the Capital is Dublin, 
about 250 Miles North Weft of London. 

In L1NSTER are 12 Counties i.Eaft-Meath, 2. Weft-Meath, 3. Louth, 

4. Longford, 5. Kings-County, 6. Queens-County, 7. Catherlough, 8. Kilkenny, 
9. Kildare, lo.'Waxford, 11. Wick low, and 12. Dublin. 

In MUNSTERare 5. Counties 1. Cork, 2. Kerry, 3. Limerick, 4. 5T^>- 

perary, and 5. Wat erf or d. 

In C ANN AUGHT are 6 Counties — —i.Sligo, 2. Let rim, 3. Rofcomnion, 
4. Galway, 5. Mayo, and 6. Clare. 

In ULSTER are 9 Counties- 1. Antrim, 2. Down, 3. Armagh, 4. Cavan, 

5^ Londonderry, 6. Donnegal, j: Fermanagh, 8. Tyron, and 9. Monagan. 

Their noted CITIES befides 'Dublin, are Limerick, Waterford, Kirfale, 
Cork, Athlone, Galloway, Londonderry, &cc. They have 4 Arch-Biftiops, viz. 
Armagh, Dub/in, Cafhel, and ; and 18 Bimopricks.— — Dublin is their 
only Univer/ity, and is one of. the largeft and fineft Cities in Europe. 

The moil noted RIVERS here are the Shannon, Barrow, Saver, Boyn, 

Nuor, and Blackwater. The Country abounds in Lakes, but the chief 

are — Lough-Earn, Lough-Neagh, and Lough-Corrib . 

The chief MOUNTAINS are Knock- Pat rick, Slew-Bloemy, Curlew -Hills. 
The RELIGION eftablimed here is Lutheranifm as in England ; but the 
Inhabitants profemng Popery are more than 3 Parts in 4 of the whole King- 



dom. The People are about 1 Million. 

The ISLANDS round "Great-Britain are the Shetland and Orkneys North of 
Scotland ; they are many but fmall, the chief Maitland and Pomona. The 



Weftern IJlands, Lewis, Sky, Mull, Vifl, Jura,Ila, Annan, and Bute.— In the Irijh 



Channel are and Anglefey. — In the Engliflo Channel are Whight, Jerfey, 
Guemfey, Shark, and Alderney. And at the Lands End are the little, but dan 
gerous Ifles of Sciily. 
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S I A lies Eaft'of Europe* is about 4800 Miles long, and 4300 broad, 
bounded on the North by the Frozen Ocean, by the Pacific on the 



Eaft, by the Red Sea on the Weft* and the Indian Ocean on the South* This, 
though the Second, is yet the principal Quarter of the Globe ; for here our 
firjl Parents were created, and placed in the Garden of Eden-, here once flood 
the famous Tower of Babel*. In this Country our Saviour was born, and 
compleated our Redemption, This was, in fhort, the Theatre of almoft 
•every Action recorded in the facred Scriptures. It is divided into many prin- 
cipal Regions., whofe Names, Extent, chief Cities, &r. are as under. 




Nation*. [Length | Bteadth 



Ruffian 
Chinefe 
Mogulean 
Independant 



The Bounds of thefc 

Parts arc unlimited, 

each Power pufhing 
on his Cc nquefls as 
far as he can* 



China 



1440 



1000 



j Moguls 



2000 



1500 



Chief City. 



Dill- & Bearing I Diff. of 'J 'jmc J 
from London, fromLondon. 



Tobolfkoi 
Chynian 

Tibet 
Samercand 



Pekin 



2! 60 N. E 

44 So N. E 
37S0 E. 
2800 E. 

4320 N.'E 



4 
8 



io bcf. 



Religions 



4 bcf. Pagans 
5 40 bcf. Pagans 
4 36 bcf. Pagans 



Chriflians & Pagans 



/ 



24 bcf. Pagans 



India 



20CO 



I coo 



JPerfia 



f Arabia 
Syria 



l60O 



I 200 



I30O 



I2CO 



27O 



l60 



Holy Land 



Natolia 



210 



750 



90 
508 



Diarbick or 
Mefapotamia 



5 



60 



310 



Turcomonia 



360 



300 



Delly 



Siam or Pegu 



3720 E. 
5040 E 



1 

5 16 bcf, jlWahorner. & Pagans. 

6 44 bcf. j Pagans 



Ifpahan 



2460 E. 3 20 bef. Mahometans 



Meccha 



2C40. S..E. 



Aleppo 



Jerufalcm 
BurfaorSmyrna 



1860 E. 



2 cc bcf. Mahometans 



2 30 bcf. jChriit. & Mahomet. 



1920 S. E. 



1440 S. E 



2 24 bef. Chriit, & Mahomet. 



1 



4S bef. 



Mahometans 



Bagdad 



1 



Georgia 



1 # # 



* * * 



Erzerum 



2160 E. 



2 56 bef. 



1 



Teflis 



i36o E. 



1920 E. 



2 44. bef. 



3 10 bef. 1 



Mahometans.with ! 
fome few Chrif- 



tians. 



The Turks, Perfi 



Moguls 



d Chinefe, are of good Shape and Com 



plexion ; The Men wear Turbants, Vefts, and Slippers-, the Women drefs much 



like the Men, only they 



ftifFened Cap like a Mitre, and their H 



down. The Mogul Ladies are fond of Bracelets on their Arms and Le 
Rings on their Fingers and Toes ; "Jewels in their Nofes ; and Pend, 



& 



their E 



and the Chinefe Ladi 



emarkahle for their little Feet 



d 



the Gentlemen for long Nails. In Siam, Pegu, &c. the Inhabitants are Taw?jey, 
and Features coarfe. The Mm wear a Piece of Cloth wrapped round their 
Waift, and pull their Beards (as the Chinefe and Tartars do) up by the Root. 
The Women have, belides the Piece about their Waift, another thrown round 
their Breads and Shoulders, leaving the reft of the Body Aire. The Common 
People near the Sea go almoft naked. 

* In this Quarter flood the Temple of Diana, at Ephe'fus in Natolia, burnt the Night Alex- 
ander the Great was born.' Near to That flood the famous City Trey, totally deftroyed by the 
Greeks, 1200 Years before Chrift. Here alfo flood the feven Churches mentioned by St. John in 
the Revelations — Alfo Tyre and Sydon, on the Coaft of the Ho5y Land, once vaft Cities of Trade, 
but now the Habitation of a few Fijhermen. — Likewife Sodom and Gomorrah, large Cities deftroyed 
by Fire from Heaven for their Wickednefs. — Alfo Nineveh and Babylon, great Cities in Mefapota- 
mia, near Bagdad, now the Habitation of onty Oivls, Tygers, Serpents, and Bats. In the Holy 

Land flood the famous City and Temple of Jerufalem, deftroyed by fre/pa/ian about 70 Years after 
Chrift. 

The 



i6 A SHORT SYSTEM OF 

The TRADE of thefe Parts in Tartary is in Sables, Martins, Furs, Iron, - 
&c. — In the other Parts, Silk, Garofe > Soofees, Carpets, Tapeftry, Mohair, 
Mujk, Cinnamon, Aloes, Rhubarb, Ginjeng, Myrrh, Camphire, Coffee, Incetife, 
Manna, Spices, Nutmegs, Tea, Drugs, Gold Dujl, Quick/river, Diamonds, and 
•fine China, Lapeer ed and Japan Ware. 

In this Quarter are alfo Camels, Dromedaries, 'Buffaloes, Elephants, Lions, 
Tygers, Serpents, Locujls, Scorpions, Ora-Ootans and Champanzeys y which are 
Animals almoft as big as a Man, and greatly refemble the Human Shape. 

The ISLANDS in Afia are thofe of Japon, us Japan itfelf, Ton/a and 
Bongo, — alfo I 'orrnofa the Bafoee Ifles, very fmall, — Aynan and Macco. — 
The Ladrone Ifles, the chief Guam and Tinian. — The Phillippine Ifles 11,000 
in Number, chiefly fmall ones ; the principal are Luconia, Mindanao, and 
Tendaye. — The Moluccas or Clove Iflands, the chief Gilolo 9 Ceram, Macajfar, 
Amboyna, and Banda, where the Nutmegs grow. — The Sunda Ifles, Borneo, 
Java, and Sumatra, &c. — The Andaman and Nicobar Ifles, all fmall. — The 
Maldives, many Thoufands very fmall, in the Indian Sea,— r-and Ceylon, or 
iine Cinnamon Ifle, near the Coaft of Coromandel. 

» 

Moft of thefe Iflands lying near or under the Line, afford great Quantities 
of Sugar and Spice, which the Dutch trade with to all Parts of the World. 
The Inhabitants, who are of a Tawney or Olive Colour, and go almofl: 
naked, ufe Bows and poifoned Arrows, are fuperftitious and grofs Idolaters ; 
and in fome Places (it is faid) offer their Children in Sacrifices to their Idol 
Gods. 

The principal RIVERS in this Quarter are the Tigris and Euphrates, be- 
tween Arabia and Perlia. — Tobol and Oby in Tartary. — Indus in the Mogul's 
Empire. — Ganges in India, — the Hoambo or Tellow River in the North ; and 
the River Toy, that runs by Canton, in the South of China. 

i 

m 

The chief MOUNTAINS here are Ararat, near the Cafpian Sea, on 
which the Ark relied after the Flood. — Roreb and Sinai in Arabia. — Lebanon 
in the Holy Land. — Mount laurus running from Eaft to Weft of all Alia. 
~~Imaus in Tartary, — Caucaffus between Tartary and the Great Mogul's Em- 
pire,— and the Naugracut Mountains in Tibet. 

In this Quarter one great CURIOSITY is, the van: Brick Wall in China, 
j 500 Miles long, 30 Feet high, and broad enough for 8 Perfons to ride 
abreaft, fortified with a fquare Tower, at the Diftance of every Mile : It 
was built about 1 800 Years ago to keep out the roving Tartars, and it is at 
this Time very little decayed. — Another Curiofity is the wonderful Tallow 
Tree, which bears a Fruit, whofe Kernel has all the Properties of Tallow, 
and of that the Chinefe are faid to make their Candles. 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 



*7 




FRICA is the third Quarter, fituate to the South of Europe, and fur- 
rounded on all Sides by the Sea, except a narrow Neck of Land about 
60 Miles over (called the Ifthmus of Suez) which joins it to Jfia, at the 
Top of the Red Sea. This Country is about 4300 Miles long, and 4200 
broad, and lies chiefly in the horrid Zone ; the Equator running through the 
Middle of it. Here once dwelt the Queen of Sbeba, who, on paying a Vifit 
to the Magnificent Kins: Solomon, flood amazed at the Wifdom and Glories 



•of his Court. Here we find a Race of People quite Black, having flat 
Nofes, thick Lips, and Hair like Wool*. This Quarter is generally divided 
as under. 




rv 



Nations 



• f I Morocco 

Algiers 
Tunis 
Tripoli 
Barca 



Length 



Breadth- I Chief City. I^-**^ 

1 ' 1 from London. fromLondon 



Religions 





500 
600 

40c 
700 

400 



480 
400 
250 
240 

300 



Fez 

Algiers 
Tunis 

Tripoli 

Tolemcta 



1080 S. 

920 s. 

990 S. E. 
1 260 S. E. 
14408. E. 



o 24 aft. 

o 13 bef 

o 39 bef. 

0 56 bef. 

1 26 bef. 



Mahometans 
Mahometans 
Mahometans 
Mahometans 
Mahometans 



Egypt 



600 



250 



Grand Cairo 1 920 S. E 



2 12 bef. 



Bilidulgerid 



2500 



35° 



Dara 



1565 S. 



Zaara 



2400 



660 



Negroland 
Guinea 



2200 



840 



Tegefla 
Madinga 



1840S. 



o 32 aft. 
o 24 afc. 



Mahometans 



Pagans 
Pagans 



2500 S. 



1800 



360 



Benin 




Nubia 



940 



600 



Nubia 



2700 s. 
2418S.E. 



Abyffinia 



900 



r 



Abex 



540 



800 


Gondar 


2880 S.E. 


130 


IDoncala 


3580 S. E. 



0 38 aft. 


Pagans 


0 20 bef. 


Pagans 


2 12 bef. 


Mahom.& Pag. 


2 20 bef. 


Chriftians 



2 36 bef. I Chrif.& Pagans 




The Middle Parts, called Lower Ethiopia, arc very little known to the Europeans. 




03 

c 



0 




o 



I 



Loango 

Congo 

Angola 

Benguela 



410 



300 



Loango 



3300 S. 



540 



420 



St. Salvador 3480 S. 



360 



250 



Loando 



430 



180 



Benguela 



3750S. 
3900 S. 



o 44 bef. IChrif & Pagans 



Chrif.& Pagans 



Mataman 



450 



240 



No Towns 



Ajan 



9O0 



300 



Br-ava 



3702 S. E. 



Zanguebar 



Monomotapa 

■ . 

Monemugi 
Sofola 



1400 


35° 


960 


660 


900 


660 


480 


300 



Melinda or 
Mozambique 



I 


0 bef. 


0 


58 bef. 


0 


58 bef. 


* 


# * 


2 


40 bef. 



Chrif.& Pagans 
Pagans 
Pagans 
Pagans 



4440 S.E. 2 38 bef. Pagans 



Monomotapa 
Chicova 



Sofola 



4500 S. 

4260 s. 

4600 S. E. 



1 18 bef. Pagans 



r 44 bef. Pagans 
2 18 bef Pagans 



Terra deNat. 



Coo 



35° 



No Towns 



# # # 



Caffaria or 1 
Hottentots 3 }> 



780 



660 



Cape of good 
Hope 



5200S 



1 



4 bef. 



Pagans 
Mo ft Itupid 



Pagans. 



\ 




* _ 

Some Writers have luppofed thefe People to be the Defcend 



elty to his Brother, has that Mark fet upon h 
Species of Beings, and therefore ranked 



■ 

f Cain ; who for his C 
Others have eftcemed them to be a diffet 
Link Lower than us in the Chain of Exigence 



lft many have attributed that dujky Hue to the Nature of their DicU and intenfe Heat of 



Country 




Along 



A 



SORT SYSTEM 



OF 



Along the Coajls of the Mediterranean, in Egypt, Bilidulgerid, and Zaara, 
the People are of a tawney Complexion, and drefs like the Turks ; but in 
all other Parts of this Quarter, the Inhabitants are black. The better Sort 
of Negroes wear thin Vefts and white Caps, but the Poor go almoft naked 
having only a fmall Piece of Skin, or coarfe Stuff wrapped about their Waift, 
The poor Hottentots, daubed over with Greafe and Soot, and having their 
Anns, Legs, and Neck wrapped round with the raw Guts of Beads, make a 
moil defpicable and nafly Appearance. 



Through Bar ban, Nubia, and Egypt, the COMMODITIES are Rice 



Figs, Pa fins, Oranges, I 
Senna, Dates, Leathers, Civi 



Cut 



Almonds, Pome 



Suvar, and Indigo 



Oh 



ma, 



Ojlricbes Feathers, Gold-Dnft, Elepbants-T 



which are chiefly purchafed by the Englijl 
The Inland Count 



are 




ccrofs, and Crocodiles: The N 
the Coafl, the Traffick is Amber grcaj 
Gold-Dnjl, Sec. chiefly carried on 



In Negrohmd and Gui- 
b, Pepper, and Slaves 
and traniported to America, 
to be full of Lions, Tygers, Monkeys, Rhino 

the South, alon 



lo 



Mitjk 




th 



c 



, Chit, Lei. 
Dutch and F 



Or 



mer 



of 



which have a large Settlement at the Cape of Good H> 



Millet, Pearls, 
ueze; the for- 

». and the 



latter many on 




Erf 



and Wcflern Sides of the Continent 



7 



The ISLANDS of this* Quarter arc, Madagascar the largeft ; the Inhabi- 
tants black, wild, favage, naked, and under no particular Governor. The 



Iflands of Cape Verde, 10 in Number. St. Vincent, St. Nicholas, Lucia, 



Antonia, Sal, Bonavijla, Jago, Mayo, Bravo, and Fuego, all fubjec~t to the 
PortUguezL — The Canary Iflands, 14 in Number, the chit£,Teneriff', Ferro, 
and Canary, belong to the Crown of Spain. — The Madeira, noted for excel 



Jen 



Wine, fubjedt to 



the Portugueze. 



Thd Guinea JJles, as Princes, Po, 

And the Ifles 



Annobon, Thomas, Matthew, &c. belong to the Portugueze, 
Af cent ion and St. Hellen, belong to the Englifio. , 



The principal MOUNTAINS here are, 



the Lybian Mount, between 



> 



Zaara and Egypt ; — Mount Atlas, between Barbary and Bilidulgerid, 



i>ives Name to the neighbouring Ocean, called the Atlantic Ocean 
Mountains of the Moon in 



Pico or Peak in Teneriff 



Ethiopia, near the Empire of Monemugi 



hich 
The 

And 



one oi the Canary Ifles, in Form of a Sug 



Loaf, fuppofed to be the higheft in the World, and may be feen 40 Leagues 



diftant 




The moft noted RIVERS here are, the Nile in Nubia and Egypt : 
Niger running through all Negroland: — The Gambia and Senegal, on which 
the Englijh and French have fome Settlements, are only Branches of the 
Niger. 



The principal CURIOSIilES in Africa are, the vaft Pyramids in Egypt 



three Miles Weil of Cairo, fuppofed 



built by the Children of Ifrael 



when in Bondage, for Sepulchres for the 



Egyptian Kings 



Alfo. the 



are 



found the Bodies of P 



Mummy Pits near the Pyramids, in which 
embalmed and buried 3000 Years ago, yet perfect and diftincl: 
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M E RICA is the laft Quarter of the World : It lies about 



2300 



Miles Weft of England, and is of vaft Extent. Bounded on the 



North by unknown Parts, by the Atlantic Ocean' on the Eafl, 



South Sea on the South and Weft. 



'Tis 




by the great 



or 9 thoufand Miles in Length, 



and about 




thoufand in Breadth. . It was difcovered firft 




Chrijlophcr 

Columbus, with a Spani/h Fleet, in October 1492, but more fully by Americus 
Vefputius in 1497, and from him takes its Name. It is often called the Weft 
Indies, in Contradiftindtion to the farther Parts of Afia, {Hied the Eaft 
Indies, difcovered by the Portugueze a little before > both which Countries 
were unknown to the Europeans till that Time. Nature feems to have 



divided it into two Parts, North an,d South, 




a narrow Neck of Land* 



called the Ifthmus of Darien, or Panama, which in fome Places is not 
more than 30 Miles over*. 



NORTH AMERICA is divided into thefe following Parts. 



X 



Nations 



Mexico, or 
New Spain 



Granada, or 

New Mexico 
California 



Florida 



Canada 




Length. Breadth. 



2000 



600 



Bounds undetermined. 



m ■ f n* 1 D"" & Bearing | DifF.offime 
uuer uty. j f romLoildon% fromLondon 



Mexico 



St. Fee 



i 



Eritifli 
Colonies 



- A 

Bounds undetermined. St. Juan 



480. 



1800 



1400 



1383 



360 I St. Auguftine 



1 z6o 



Quebec 



IOCO 



Fort Louis 



300 



Bofton 



3960 vv. 



2760 w. 



4900 N. W. 6 50 aft. 



43 20 N. W. 7 o aft. 



5 24 aft. 



2760 N. W. 4 56 aft. 



Belongs to 



Spain 



Spain 



Spain 



England 



England 



4080 N, W. J 6 4 aft. {England &' Spain 



4 40 aft. 



England 




The North Part of the Cont 



is 



th 



c 



Engh 



Po 



Th 

Nelfo 



hief Places ar 
and Churchill 



y little known, and claimed 




Rupert 



Fort 



in 



Eft 



Ne 



North Wales 



maux, or New 
id New Severn, 



and Albany, in New South Wales 



The Britiflo Colon 



Plantations 



1 : Nova Scotia, the chief Town 



Haltft, 
the chief T 
To 



2. New England, the chief To 



Bojl, 




New York 



wn 




Penlib 



the chief Town Baltim 




Carolina* the chief Town Charles 'Town 



New York 

4. New Jerfey, the chief Town Elizabeth 

Maryland, 
mes Town* 
a. whofe 




chief Town 



Savannah 



the chief Town Philadelphia. 

7. Virginia, , the chief Town Jan 

And 9. Georg. 



t 



* If this IJlhmm was cut through to make a fafe Paflage for Ships into the oppofite Seas ; 
and alfo a like Cut made acrofs the IJibmus of Suez, at the End of the Mediterranean, to open a 
Communication with the Red Sea, vaft Advantages would be derived from thence to the Trad- 
ing World; and the great Voyage round the Globe would become not only much Jlwter, but 



Jhfer than at prefent. 



The 



so A SHORT SYSTEM OF 



The INDIANS here are generally of a brown Complexion *, the few that 
are white, ftain themfelves of a copper or red Colour, and fome with Streakes 
of blue. They are dexterous with their Bows and Arrows and very fond of 
adorning themfelves with Strings of Beads and Shells about their Necks, and 
Rings and Plates in their Ears and Nofes, and pull their Beards up by the 
Roots. They go naked in the Summer, but in the Winter cover themfelves 
with the Skins of Beafts taken in hunting, which is their chief Employ, 
The Mexicans are civil and docile, the reft favage and cruel ; they fcalp their 
Prifoners, and fometimes (it is faid) broil and eat them. They are grols Ido- 
laters, and worfhip the Sun and Stars. 



Note ; the Religion, Language, and Drefs of the feveral Colonies in Ame 
rica, are the fame of the European Nations they belong to. 



The COMMODITIES here are, Cotton, Silk, Skins, Furs, Feathers, Co- 
chineal, Logwood, Mahogany* Tobacco, Iron, Fine-Apples, Sugar, and feveral 
Sorts of Drugs. 



The chief ISLANDS are, Newfoundland, belonging to the Englijh, famous 
for its Fiftiery. Bermudas or Summer IJles, are the Property of Great Bri- 
tain. Cape Breton, A??ticofti, and St. John's, belong to the Engli/h. 

The Bahama Ifles, (many in Number, but Providence only inhabited) belong 

to the Englijh. The Antilles, as Cuba, Hifpaniola, and Porto Rico, belong 

to Spain, and Jamaica to the Engli/h. The Caribbee Ifles, the chief 

Chrijlophers, Anguila, Antigua, Barbadoes, belong to the 
Martin, Bartholomew, Defeado, Guadaloupe, Marigalante, Martinico, and 

Granada, belong to the French. Eujlatia and Saba belong to the Dutch, 

and St. Thomas to the Danes. — r— Thefe Iflands produce vaft Quantities 




u — 

of Sugar, (in planting of which Thoufands of Negroes are employed) Tobacco, 
Pepper? Tarns, Indigo, Ginger, Gums, Dying-woods, Cocoa, Gotten, Parrots, 

' Turtles, and Lignum Vita?* 




The chief MOUNTAINS here are, the Apalachean between Carolina and 
Louifiana. But in the North are vaft unknown Mountains perpetually co- 
vered with Snow, from whence the Winds blowing the greateft Part of the 
Year, thefe Countries become much colder than thofe in Europe in the fame 
Latitude. 



The moft remarkable RIVERS are, St. Laurence, dividing the Englifo 

Plantations from Canada. ~The MiJJiffippi, and the Ohio, in Louifiana, 

and the River North in New Mexico, both which laft empty themfelve! 
the Gulf of Mexico. 



Things moft curious in this Part, are the prodigious Falls of Water -near 
Niagara :■ Alfo the Cabage-Tree 1 00 Feet high, with no Branches but at the 

Top.- The Calabach, which grows like a large Gourd, of which, cut 

into different Sizes, they , make their Difies, Pails, &c. And the Cajfaui 

Roof? of which the Indians ufually make their Bread. 
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In SOUTH AMERICA are the following Nations. 



' Nations 



Length Breadth] Chief City 



Terra Firm a 



1400 



700 {Panama 



Peru 



2oco 



600 (Lima 



Dift. & Bearing 

from London 


Diff.ofTime 
from London 


4650 W. 


5 28 aft. 


5520 S. W. 


5 4 aft. 



Belongs to 



.Spain 



Spain 



Amazons, a very large Country, but little known to the Europeans, 1200 Long, 960 Broad. 




o , f Surinam 
« 8 ° 1 { Cay 



enne 




3840 S. W. 



Brafil 



2000 



700 1 St* Salvador 



6000 S.W. 



Paraguay 



1 500 



1 100 Aflumption 5640 S.W, 



Chili 



1 200 



600 I St. Jago 



6600 S.W. 



3 44 aft - 



3 44 
3 52 aft. 



Dutch and French 



Portugal. 



Spain and the Jefuits 



5 -6 aft. j Spain 



Terra Magellan!- 7 The Spaniards took p 0 fleffion of it, but did not think it worth while to fettle there 
ca f or Patagonia. 3 r 



The COMMODITIES of this Country are Gold, (which in Peru was 

once as plenty as Stones in the Street) Silver, Pearls, Tobacco, Cochineal, 
Emeralds, Jajpcrs, Amethifts, Ebony, Cocoa Nuts, Pine Apples, Brafil Wood, 
Jefuits Bark, Amber, Rojin, Balfam, Oftriches Feathers, Maize, and feveral 
Sorts of Gums and Drugs. 



The INDIANS are generally of a good S 
Tropic of Capricorn . they are of a Bt 



and well made : Down 



Copper Complex 



on, but 

farther on tolerably fair. They have little Idea of God, or Religion ; are 
very fuperftitious, and the groffeft Idolaters. They have many odd Cuftoms; 
go for the moft part naked, but paint themfelves of various Colours, red. 



blue, and yell 



many of them wear large Rings in their Ears, Chains of 



Shells about their Neck 



d 



ittering Ston 



PI 



Nofes, permitting no Hair to grow upon 
Arrows, {troll about, and live 



Ch 



ites on their Lip and 
They ufe Bows and 
by Fifhing and Hunting, as they do in the 
Northern Parts. Some of the Natives. are faid to be Cannibals, and worfhip 
the Devil. 



Th 

Brafil 



ISLANDS here are, St. Caihet 
Chiloe and Juan Fernandes, neai 



G bili 



delFuego, (fo called on Account of its terrible Volcano 



0 

d Trinidad, off the Co aft of 

d the large Ifland Terra 



the South of Ma it el la. 



Ifland 



thefe all belong to Sp 



burning Moun- 
But Falkland 



claimed by the Engli/h. — There are many more I/lands fcattered 
about the Great South Sea, but all uninhabited, and of no great Account. 



The chief MOUNTAINS are, St. Martha in Terra Firma:— The Andees. 



Th 



Top 



alway 



which are faid to be the higheft in the World 
vered with Snow 5 ar 
in going over them ; 

lamed for ever. No Beaft of any Kind is found upon them. They 
through the whole Length of South America. 



d the Cold is fo intenfe, that Numbers have perimed 
d others have loft their Fingers and Toes, and been 



The moft remarkable RIVERS are, Oronoko, in Terra Firma,- where the 



South Sea Trade 
la Plata, or the 



begins ; 



th 



ft River Amazon in Amazonia, and Rio de 



River Plate, in Paraguay 




Of 
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SHORT SYSTEM OF 



Of the lefs-known PARTS of the W OR L D. 




North, near the Pole are, Nova Zembla —Greenland and Groen- 
The Inhabitants are very few, and thefe favage, low in Stature, 
and of an ugly Mien, fomething refembling a Bear. They live upon the 
Flefli of Whales , Bears, Foxes, Rain-deers, and go muffled up in Skins, the 
hairy Side next their Bodies. The Sun does not appear in thefe Parts for 
3 or 4 Months together in the Winter, and then the Cold is fometimes fo 
intenfe as to freeze Brandy. And in the Summer, he fliines as many Months 
continually upon them, which makes the Heat as troublefome; Here alfo 
lie — New Britain — New North Wales — New Denmark, &c. in America 
and Tejdo, and Kamchatka in Afia, all very little known. 



Below the Molucca IJlcs in Apa are, New Guinea — Carpentaria — New 
Holland — Dieman's Land — and a little further, New Zeala?id, Regions dis- 
covered by the Dutch and Englifo about the Middle of laji Century, or the 
Beginning of this. Our Knowledge of them is very imperfed: ; the Natives 
are faid to be wild, favage, black, and go naked. 



t 

'Tis generally believed, that there are many large Tracts of Land towards 
the South Pole, which at prefent we know nothing of, and may be referved 

Providence for future Difcovery. 




Of the TRADE WINDS 




■ 

Cannot conclude without obferving the wonderful Phenomenon of th 



Trade Winds ; I mean, fuch as always blow from one and the fam 



Quarter of the Globe. They are reprefented in the Maps by the Shadt 



in and about the Torrid Zone, and their DireBion is conftantly the Way. 



the little Arrows feem directed. In the Ethiopic, Atlantic, and Pacific. 
Oceans (to 30 Degrees from the Equinoctial Line) thev are continually 



found to blow towards the Weft but in the Bay of Bengal, Arabian, Chi 

and Indian Seas, the Winds vary, blowing one Half of the Year one 




Way, and the other, the. contrary ; i. e. in. the Summer they blow to the 
N. E. but in the Winter to the S. W. Thefe are called the periodical 
Trade Winds, and by the Sailors Monfoons-f. As the Arrows point their 



Coiirfe, fo the Times of fiifting are denoted by the Months thereto annexed 
All Ships which trade in thefe Parts are obliged to obferve^the wonted 
Seafons ; by that Means, they never fail of a fair Wind to waft them to 



the wifli'd-for Port, and another to return them to the Haven where they 
would be. 



•j- At the Changing or Breaking up of the Monfoom, which happens about March and September^ 
there are dreadful Storms of Wind, Thunder, and Rain; which, agitating the Atmofphere to great 
Diftances, are perhaps the Caufe why thefe Months are fo Windy in this Part of the World. 
From 30 Degrees towards the Poles, the Winds are variable, though they blow from the Weft 
ofterier than any other Point. / • 
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*~TpHE Map of the WORLD, at the Beginning of the Book, reprefents 



the Globe, taken out of its Ho 



fqueezed flat 



th 



turned up again. The Hemifphere on the Right Hand contains Eiiropi 




JiJL 



and Africa i that on the Left, North and South America. The Circles bound- 
g the Projection reprefent the Brajs Meridian. The Top and Bottom are 

the other 
ing acrqfs 



the North and South Poles ; and the Curve Lines uniting there 

MeridiansM^oxi the Globe. The Equator is the. Strait Line 



Meridians exactly in the Middle. ' The Tropics and Polar Circles are d 
lineated at their proper Diftances on each Side towards the North and South 



and the Ecliptic is the Serpentine Line 
from the Equator to the Tropic of Cancer 



Half of which 




e 



nd 




pwards 



the other Half downwards 



the Tropic of Cap 



find all the L 
tances and S 



If you turn your Ey 



d the feveral Countries* defcribed in th 



juft 



as u 



po 



the Glob 



tfelf 



the Map, you will 

proper Dif- 



d which View will 



give you a better Idea than all the verbal Defcriptions in the World 



Th 



ther Map 



Cl)<iry 



of Europe, . Afu 



4fi 



d of North and South 



America, which are bordered with a Square, are only Parts of a larger Pro 



jedtion, in order to exhibit each particular Country, and its contiguous States 



more 




Th 



Right Hand Eaft 



p is 



way 



the North ; the Bottom the South 



the 



Left Hand Weft 



therwife, there is alway 



The Lines running from Top 



a Compafs annexed to point' the Contrary 

Bottom are Part of the Meridians ; and thofe from Side to Side are Parallels 
of Latitude, which are ger 
afunder from each other. ' 



erally drawn 10 Degrees diftant, or 600 Miles 



Maps are ufed not only to exhibit the true Shape of Countries, but alfo, the 
Longitude and Latitude of Places, and their "Diftances and Bearing, or Situa- 
tion from one another. 



(1 ft,) To find the LATITUDE of any Place. 



Look the PI 



then 



run 



th a Pencil, or your Fi 



to 



ther the 



Right or Left-hand-fide, keeping the fame Diftance between the Lines above 
and below it, and the Degree you meet with there, is the Latitude required 



Th 



the Latitude of London you will find to be about 51 and 



half, 



and Latitude of Dublin 




Deg 



(2d,) 
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SHORT SYSTEM OF 



(2<L) To find the LONGITUDE of any Place. 



Only run your Pencil or Finger from it, to the Top or Bottom of the 
Map, and the Degree againft it is the Longitude required. 

Thus the Longitude of Rome is about 13 Degrees to the Eaft; and Lijbon 
about 9 to the Weft. 



(3rd, The LONGITUDE and LATITUDE being given, to 

find the Place. 



t 

Look the Longitude at the Top or Bottom; and the Latitude on the Right 
or Left-Hand, then run your Fingers acrofs the Map till thefe two Lines 
meet, and that is the exact Situation of the Place. 

Note; By this Method any Town may be inferted, when the Longitude 
and Latitude of it are known, and the Place is not in the Map already. 



■ 

(4th, To find the Difference in TIME between us in England, and any 
other Place; and confequently to know what d Clock it is at any Place in 
the World. 



* 

Having looked the Place ; only bring your Finger down to the Bottom of 
the Map, and there you will find the Difference either before or after us, 
the Time being figured on the Maps. 

Thus at Conflantinople , the Refidence of the Great Turk, it is always 

2 Hours before us; but at Jamaica in the Weft Indies, the Time is 5 Hours 
after us. 



(5th,) To meafure the DISTANCE and POSITION of one 

Town from another. 



If the Places lie under the fame Meridian, only count the Number of De 
grees between them ; thefe, multiplied by 60, gives the Diftance required. 
But if the Places lie in any other Direction*, then, with a Pair of Dividers, 
open from one to the other j apply this Opening to the Meridian, which 
runs equally between them, (remembering to place the Legs equally above 
and below the Parallels, which run through thofe Places) then count the 
Degrees on the Side of the Map, between the two Points of the Dividers, 
which Degrees, multiplied by 60, will give the Diftance, as before. 

The little Compafs you find inferted will mew how the Places bear from 
each other. 

Thus the Diftance from London to Vienna in Germany is about 1 1 Degrees 
or 660 Miles almofr. Eaft.; and to Dublin in Ireland r is about 4^ Degrees or 
255 Miles North Weil 



(6th,) To find what Nations and People rife, dine, fup, and go to bed, at 

. the fame Time with one another. 



Look into the Map of the World, (at the Beginning of the Book) and 
obferve thofe Nations, which lie near or under the fame Meridian ; for the 
Inhabitants of thofe feveral Countries are employed in the fame Offices. of 
Life at the fame Time. 

Thus you fee the Scotch, French, Spanijh, Moors, and Negroes, as they 
are under the fame Meridian with the- Englifo, muft, confequently, rife, 

dine, Jiip, and go to bed, when we do here. 

The 
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The Differerence of the MILES in feveral Countries is very great} but 

it will be ufeful to remember, That 



The EngliJIo, Italian, and Turkifi, are nearly the fame. 
The Scotch and Trip Mile is about 1 i Englifh. 
The German, Danifo, Dutch, and Polijh, is about 4 Englifu. 
The Sweedi/h is about 5 Englifh. 

The Spanifh is about 3 i Englifi. 
The Hungarian is about 6 Englijh. 
The Ruffian is about 

The Perjian, Arabian, and Egyptian, is about 3 Englifh 
The Indian is almoft 3 Englijk. 

* 

The Japan is about # Quarter of an Englifo Mile. 
The French League is 2 of our own Miles. 
The Englifh League is 3 of our own Miles.' 




Note ; If the whole LAND be fuppofed to be divided into 100 Parts* 




Europe 1 fiz 

Africa f wiU be about 1 26 ^ of thofe Parts ' 
America J 1 3 5 J 



Note alfo, the RELIGIONS in the World are four.— Pagans 
Jews — Chriflians — and Mahometans, which have fome little Differences and 
Diftin£tions among themfelves. 



If we fuppofe all the Inhabitants on the Earth to be divided into 30 

equal Parts, 



The Pagans 1 fi8l 

3 e i e i W . S n- ' I will be about J 1 \ of thofe Parts 



The Chriflians 



I 5\ 



The Mahometans J I 6 J 



■ 

The Number of Inhabitants computed at prefent to be in the known World at 

a Medium, taken from the beft Calculations, are about 9 53 ; Millions. 



Europe contains 1 53"! 

Afia 



Africa 
America 



500 I 
150 f 
150J 



Millions 




Total 953 Millions. 
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Commodore ANSON's Voyage 



< 



round the Wo rld 



TH E Englijh forefeeing a War would unavoidably happen with Spain, 
the Government came to a Refolution of fending a Squadron of Ships 
into the South Seas to make Heprifals on the Spaniards in that Part of the 
World. Accordingly Commodore An/on, having received Orders for that Ex- 
pedition, fet fail in the Centurion, with fix or /even Ships more from Port/- 
mouth, the 88th of September 1740; but meeting with contrary Winds, did 
not arrive at Madeira till 40 Days after 5 viz. October 25. — This is a fmall * 
Ifland belonging to the Portugueze, and is famous for its excellent Wine** 



On the 3d of November he : left the Madeiras bound for St. Catherine's, a 




fmall Ifland on the Coaft of Brajil in South America, where (by the Benefit 
of the 'Trade Winds, after crofting the EquinoBial Line the 28 th oi November J 
he came fafe to an Anchor on the 18th of December. 



Staying here to refrefh the -Grew, and refit his Ships, till the 18th of Ja- 
nuary, he fet fail, andpurfued his Voyage to the Bay of St. Julian .on the 
Coaft of Magellanica, where he anchored the ift of February \ — This is a 
large, wild, and defolate Country, claimed by the Spaniards, but they have 
made no Settlements in it. The Natives are reprefented as Giants. 



9 



The Commodore weighed Anchor at St. Julian the 27 th of ' February 
propofing to attack Ba/divia, a principal Port of the Spania?:ds 9 on the op- 
.polite Side of the Continent in Chili', but meeting with dreadful Storms 
which feparated his Fleet in palling round Cape Horn, he was obliged to fteer 
directly for Juan Fernandes, an uninhabited Ifland about no Leagues from 
the Coaft of Chili-, where he did not arrive till the 9th of June, 1741- 
This Ifland abounds in beautiful Lawns, fine Paflurqges, &c. and is the Pro 
perty of Spain. 



Having continued here upwards of three Months with a View of recover- 
ing his Men, who were moft of them ill with the Scurvy, as well as for the 
feparated Ships to rejoin him ; on the 19th of September he left Juan Fer- 
nandes and after taking feveral fmall Prizes on the Coaft of Chili, arrived at 
Paita, a large Sea-port in Peru near the Equinoctial, which he took, plundered, 
and burnt. , 



* In the Map at the Beginning of the Book is delineated the Trad which Commodore Anfon's 



Ship took in failing round the Worjd. 



From 



I 
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From hence, the Squadron failed away on the 16 th of November, and 
reached the Ifland Quibo, near Panama, on the 3rd of December : And, 
having taken in Wood and Water, left it the 9th of December, The next 
Day he took a fmall Prize, and then failed for the Coaft of Mexico, to cruife 
off the Port of Accapulco, in Hopes of taking a rich Galleon, belonging to 
the Spaniards, which ufually fails early in the Spring from thence to Manilla^ 
one of the Phillipian IJles in AJia. 



The Governor of Accapulco getting Intelligence of the Engli/h being upon 
their Coaft, deferred the failing of that Ship till the Year following : On 
which Difappointment, the Commodore fleered away to Chequetan, a Port 
farther North ; and having taken in frefh Water, &c. departed from the 
Coaft of Mexico the 6th of May 1742 for China. But meeting with great 
Diftreffes in his long Voyage over the vaft Pacific Ocean, was obliged to get 
to the firft Land. On the 27th of Auguft they made the Ladrone IJles, and 
in a Day or two more got into Tinian, one of the moft pleafant ; which, 
though uninhabited, was found full of Cattle, Fruits, and Game. Thefe 
IJles belong to Spain. 



Here Mr. Anjon met with Diftreffes greater than any he had encountered 
before : For, on the 22d of September, a violent Storm of Wind arifing, his 
Ship was driven from its Anchor, and forced to Sea, leaving himfelf and the 
greater Part of his Men on Shore ; who concluded that the Ship would be 
inevitably loft, and all on Board perifh. But whilft they were contriving a 
Method to efcape if porlible, the Ship, to their inexpreftible Joy, returned 
-on the nth of October, after having been abfent 19 Days, and all .the Hands 

in the greateft Diftrefs.- -The Commodore having recovered his Ship, 

.and fufficiently refreshed his Men, departed from Tinian the 21 ft of Octo- 
ber ; and pafting between the Iftands Formofa and Luconia, made the Coaft 
of China the 5th of November;, and on the 12th anchored at the little Ifland 
Macao., belonging to the Portugueze, near Canton. 



Mr. Anjon having here ?tew-rigged his Ship and got in frefh Stores, weigh- 
ed Anchor the 19th of April 1743? and ftood to Sea; where he foon came 
to a Refolution of fleering back and cruifing off the Phillippian IJles for the 
Manilla Ship, which was to have failed from Accapulco to thefe Parts the 
Year before. Where plying till the ift of July, the Colours of the long 
expected Ship appeared in View; which they foon came up with, and after 
a fmart Engagement took. The Commodore returned with his Prize 'to 



Canton, and on the 1 1 th of July came to an Anchor off Macoa again 
This Ship and Cargo proved to be worth almoft a Million of Money. 



Having finifhed his Affairs at Canton, and fold his Prize, the Commo- 
dore fet fail the 1 5 th of December, and on the 3d of January came to an 
Anchor in the Streights of Sunda $ where he continued to take in Wood and 
Water y till the 8th, then ftanding for. the Cape of Good Hope, the moft 
Southern Part of Africa, anchored in Table Bay the nth of March* The 
Settlements here belong to the Dutch. 
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On the 3rd of April 1744, his Bufinefs being completed at the Cape, he 
put to Sea agaim On the 19th was in. Sight of the Illand St. Helens, but 
did not touch there. The loth of June he fpoke with an Englifi Ship 
bound to Philadelphia, which gave him Intelligence of a War with France. 
This greatly alarmed him 5 but bearing up with his ufual Intrepidity, he 
fteered clear of the French Fleet, which was then at Sea, and on the 
15th of the fame Month arrived fafe to an Anchor at Port/mouth, to the 
great Joy of the whole Crew, as well as their Friends ; after an Abfence of 
almoft four Years, — and having loft one Day in his Reckoning 



* This is eafy.to be accounted for : For, if a Man travel the fame Way with the Sun, he will 
lengthen his Day a little; i. e. he will find it to be fomething longer than it would have been, 



ftaid at the PI 



from 



Th 



fmall Addition b 



Day 



Tour round the Globe, will amount in all to i whole Day : Confequentl v he muft reckon 
Return,' 1 Day lefs, than they do, who have 



F 



with 



that the Sun muft have gone cnce more by them, than by him, who journeyed round the Earth 



See more at Paradox 4th 
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H E outer Circle, which is fixed, and divided into twice XII. repre- 
sents the 24 Hours of Day and Night : The moveable Circle within 
has the Capital Kingdoms and Nations of the Earth infcribf d according to 
their Longitude ; or Difference in Time from each other. The Top is al- 
ways Noon ; the Bottom Midnight; the Left-hand Side is Morning; the 

Right-hand Evening ; as the Figure itfelf points out. Some of the many 
XJfes of this little Machine are as under. 




Bring Great Britain to the Hour on the cuter Circle, that it is 1>y your 
Watch % then againft the feveral Countries inferted in the moveable Circle 

you have the Time of Day or Night at thofe Places at one View. 

Thus 



9 




3° 



t 

A SHORT SYSTEM OF 



Thus, when it is 10 in the Morning with us in Britain — it is almoft 10 at 
the Courts of Spain and Morocco; — a little paji 10 at France and Negroland; 

about 1 1 through ita/p, Germany, and Sweden.- iSta at the Relidence 

of the Great Turk, and with the Egyptians, &c. 3 in the Afternoon at 

10 %X._Ni<rht at 
to thofe failing 




our Settlements at Bombay and the Moguls — 5 at China ; 
New Zehindy which are nearly our Antipodes. 
in the Great South Sea ; 

at Virginia and. Per u > — 7 at Grocnland and the Brajils; — ancf 9 at the Canary 
IJles and Iceland. . . 



3 in the Morning at Mexico or 2Vhe> ; 




. Hence alfo, at. one View, you may fee at every Hour of the Day how the 
whole World is engaged, and what the feveral Inhabitants are fuppofed to 



be employed in.- You may fee where they are Rifmg, — where Breakfajl 




Dining 1 — Drinking I'eay where going to Supper, or 

where to Bed*. 




* This is grounded upon a SuppoJltion, that 5 or 6 o'Clock in the Morning may be taken for" 
the Time of Rifmg 9 for Breokfajling 12 and 1 for Dining- 5 — 5 for Drinking Tea \ — 8 for 
Supping 5— and 10 for going to Bed, 
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THE 







RIPTION and 






OF THE 



T 












T 







HE c IerreJlrial Globe is an artificial Sphere, or round Ball, upon whofe 
Surface are exactly delineated the chief Kingdoms, Nations, and Cities 
on the Earth, in their proper Situations and Dijlances, jufl as they arc in 




Natw 



This curious Injlrument confifts of feveral Parts 



(i.) The 2 Poles (being the Ends of the Axis, on which the Globe turns 
to perform the Diurnal Motions) reprefenting thofe of the World : The 
Upper is the North Pole, and the Lower the South Pole. 



(2.) The Brafs Meridian divided into 4 Quarters, and each Quarter into 
90 Degrees: The upper Part is graduated from the Equator towards the 
Poles ; but the lower Part from the Poles towards the Equator. This Circle 
furrounds the Globe, and is conjoined to it at the Poles themfelves. 



(3.) The Wooden Horizon, or Frame, which fupports the whole Globe 



the upper Part of it reprefents our true Horizon, and has feveral Circles 
drawn upon it.' The firft, next the Globe, contains the 12 Signs of the 
Zodiac, through which the Sun or Earth revolves in a Year ; thefe are 

fubdivided into fingle Degrees. The next Circle exhibits the Julian, 

and the third the Gregorian Kalendar (or Old Stile and New Stile) divided 

into 'Months and Days. On the outfide of thefe are generally delineated 

the 32 Points of the Compafs. 



w 

(4.) The Hour Circle, divided into twice 12 Hours, fitted to the Me- 
ridian round the North Pole which Pole carries a little Index pointing 
to the ' Hour. 




* A A thin Slip of Brafs called a Quadrant of Altitude, divided into 90 
Degrees, the fame Size with thofe on the Equinoctial, to be fattened oc- 
cafionally to the Top of the Meridian, in order to meafure the Dijlances 

and Directions of Places from each other. 



(Laftly,) 
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(Laftly,) On the Surface of . the Globe are alfo delineated the Equinoctial 
Line divided into 180 Degrees each Way from the firft, or chief Meridian : 



The Ecliptic * divided into the 12 Signs, and each Sign into 30 De 



grees 5 



the 




Night. 



ropics of Cancer and Capricorn 5— the 2 Polar Circles 

and the 2 4.. Men 'dians, correfponding to the 24 Hours of the Day and 



The USE of this curious Mathematical Inflrument 



to point out the 



Phenomena belonging to the different Nations and Inhabitants of the 



World, with Reference to their Dift 



Night 



Changes and Revolutions of th 



Po/ition, Varieties of Days and 



Seafc 



in an eafy and natural 



Manner, without the Trouble of long and tedious Calculations 



** The Ecliptic Line reprefents that Path in the Heavens, which the Sun feems to defcribe by 
the Earth's annually revolving " " * ' ~ 



It is divided into 12 eaual P 



30 more, correfponding to the 12 Months and 



Days of the Months. The Names and Cha 



of the 12 Signs, with the Time of the Sun* s Entrance into each, is as follows 



.dries Taurus Gemini Cancer 



T 



n 



SB 



Leo 

SI 



Virgo 



Lib 



ra 



S corpio S agitarius CaprtcornusAquariusPifces, 



1*1 



3C 



X 



Mar^2o. Apr* 20. May 21. June 22. July 23. Aug. 23. Sept. 23. Oft. 24. Nov. 22. Dec. 22. Jan. 20. Feb. 19. 



The 
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The mioft USEFUL P R 0 B L E M S are thefe, which follow. 



PROBLEM I. To find the Latitude of any Place. 

9 

Only bring the Place to the graduated Side of the Brafs Meridian, and 
the Figure that ftands over it ihews its Latitude, or Diftance from the 
Equinoctial. 



Degrees. 



Thus the Latitude of London is 5 1 and t North, 

J en (fa /em is 32 North. 

and the Cape of Good Hope 34 and \ South. 

Note, If a Place lies on the North Side of the Equinoctial Line, it has 
North Latitude ; but if on the South Side, it has South Latitude. 

Note, The Latitude of a Place can never be more than 90 Degrees either 
North or South, — that being the greateft Diftance of the Poles (on each Side 
the Globe) from the Equinoctial Line. . 



PROBLEM II. To find the Longitude of any Place. 



Bring the Place to the Brafs Meridian; then.obferve the Degree the Me- 
ridian cuts on the Equinoctial, and that is its Longitude, or Diftance in De- 
grees either Eajtivard or fVejfaoard, from thejirfl Meridian; which, in fome 
Globes, begins at Ferro, in others at Tenenff] but on the new ones, at 
L o?i don . 

Degrees. 

Thus the. Longitude of Mecca in ArabiaM 43 f ^^7f rom London 

And the Longitude of Port Royal in Jamaica is 77 Wefi\ * 

Note, The Longitude of a Place can never be more than 180 Degrees 
either Eaft or. Weft: Becaufe that Diftance brings you to the oppofite Part of 
ithe Meridian, which is the far theft any Place can' poffibly be from, us. 



■PROBLEM III. To reclify the Globe, (L e.) to place it in fuch a particular 
Situation as is neceftary for the Solution of many of the following Problems. 

Having turned the graduated Side of the Meridian towards you, move it 
higher or lower till the Pole ftands as many Degrees above the Horizon as 
the Latitude of the Place is, you would rectify for. Thus, if the Place be 
London, you muft raife the Pole 51 f Degrees, (becaufe that is the Latitude 
of it) which brings that City to the Top or Zenith of the Globe, and over 
the Center of the Horizon ; then turn the North Pole of the Inftrument to 
the North Part of the World, which may be done by Means of a little 
Compafs, and the Globe will reprefent the natural Situation of the Earth 
itfclf. 



Note, In all Problems relating to North Latitude, you muft elevate the 



North Pole ; but in thofe that have South Latitude, you muft raife the South 
Pole 



The North Pole muft always incline to that Part of the Horizon marked 
June ; . and the South Pole to that marked December*. 



* 

* Note;- The Globe, with Refpe& to the Horizon, maybe placed in three different Pofitiom, 
•whence come the Diftin&ions of a Right, Oblique, and Parallel Sphere, as reprefented in the Plate 



K 



of 
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PROBLEM IV. The Longitude and Latitude of a Place foeing girsn, to 

£nd it upon the Globe. 



Only bring the Degree of Longitude found on the Equator to the Meridian ; 
then under the Degree of Latitude is the Place required. 



Thus, fuppofe an Englijh Privater falls in with a French Ship in 36 De- 
grees 20 Minutes NorJh Latitude, and 32 Degrees Longitude Weft from Lon- 
don; you will find it to be in the Middle of the vaft Atlantic Ocean, a little 
South of the Azore IJles. 



PROBLEM V. To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic 



Look the Day of the Month in the outer Calendar upon the Horizon, (if 
the Globe was made before the Alteration of the Stile) and oppofite to it, 
you will find the Sign and Degree the Sun is in that Day. — Thus on the 25th 
of March, the Sun's Place is 47 Degrees in Aries. — Then look for that Sign 
ancTDegree upon the Ecliptic Line marked on the Globe, and there fix on a 
imail black Patch, fo is it prepared for the Solution of the following Problems. 

S 

■ 

Note; The Earth's Place is always in the Sign and Degree oppojite the 
Sun ; thus when the Sun is 4 1 Degrees in Aries, the Earth is 4 ^ Degrees 
in Libra ; and fo of any other- 



1 

Declination ; that is, his Diftance from 
the Equinodial Line either Northward or Southward* 



a 

Bring his Place to" the Edge of the Meridian; obferye* what Degree of 
the Meridian lies over it, and that is his Declination.— If the Sun is on the 
North Side the Line, he is faid to. have North Declination?, but if on the' 
South Side, he has South Declination. 




I 

us on the 20th of April the Sun has 11 f Degrees 'North Declination, 
hut on the 26th of Odiober, he has 12 f South Declination. 



Note*, The greateft Declination can never be more than Degrees 
ther North or South. — That being the greateft Diftance of the Tropics from. 
le Eqino&ial, and beyond which the Sun never goes. 



-of the Globe. — —The Sphere is DireR or Right when the Poles of the World are in the Horizon 
and the Equator paffes through the Zenith. People, who live .in this Sphere, are faid to livi 
under the Line, (as they do in many Places in Africa, Raft Indies, and America) their Days and 
Nights are always equal j the Sun is over their Heads twice a year ; aud all the Stars in both 

Hemifpheres are vifible in different Parrs of the Year. A Parallel Sphere has the Poles of the 

World in the Zenith, and the Equator in the Horizon. In this Pofition, one Half of the Ecliptic 
is above the Horizon, and the other Half below it. Confequently, thofe who live at the Poles 
{if any fuch) have one Half of the Year Day, the other Half Night; with a Twiliaht that 
continues about two Months. They never fee hut one Half of the Heavens, which is continually, 
revolving round them.— An Oblique Sphere is that, which has the Poles of the World inclinc-d 
between the Horizon and Zenith. In this Situation all the Circles on the Globe are cut unequally 
by the Horizon, except the Equator. All the People in the World, except thofe who inhabit at 
the Equator and the Poles, have this Pofition, The Days and Nights are always unequal, unlefs 
at the Times of the Equinoxes in 'March and September. The Increafe of this Inequality,' as well 

as of the Twilight, becomes more fenfible the nearer they approach the Poles The Height of 

the Pole above the Horizon (in Degrees) is ever etjual to the Latitude of that Place, or Diftance 



of it from the Equinoctial 



PROBLEM 
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- PROBLEM VII. To find where the Sun is Vertical on any Day : — That 

is, to find - over whofe Heads the Sun will pafs that Day. 



a 

Bring the Sun's Place to the Meridian, obferve his Declination, or hold 
a Pen or Wire over it, then turn the Globe round, and all thofe Countries 
which pafs under the Wire will have the Sun over their Heads that Day at 
Noon. 



Thus on the 16th of April the Inhabitants of the North Parts of Terra 
Firma, Porto Bello, P bilippian IJles , Southern Parts of India ; AbyJJinia. Ethi- 
opia, and Guinea, have the Sun over their Heads' thzt Day at 12 o'ClocL 

Note, This Appearance can only happen to thofe, who live in the Torrid 
Zone, becaufe the Sun never Jlrays farther from the Equino&ial, either 

Northward or Southward, than to the two Tropicks from whence he returns 
again. 



PROBLEM VIII. To find over whofe Heads the Sun is at any given Hour. 



Bring the Place where you are (fuppofe at London) to the Meridian ; fet 
the Index to the given Hour by your Watch, then turn the Globe till the 
Index points to the upper 12, or Noon, look under the Degree of Declination 
For that Day, and that is the Place to which the Sun is Vertical, or over its 
Head at that Time. 



Thus on the 13 th of May, a little pad 5 in the Afternoon at London, 
find the Sun is then over the Heads of thofe who live at Port Royal in J 
maica in the Weft- Indies* 




Note If it be Morning, the Globe muft be turned from Eaft to Weft : If 
in the Afternoon, it muft be turned from Weft to Eaft. 



PROBLEM IX. To find, at any Hour of the Day, what d Clock it is at any 

Place in the World. 



Bring the Place where you are to the Brafs Meridian fet the Index to the 
Hour by your Watch, turn the Globe till the Place you are looking for comes 
under the Meridian, and the Index will point out the Time there required. 



Thus when it is 6 o'Clock in the Evening at England— 'tis half an Hour 
pafi 8 at Night at Jerufafon. — Almoft Midnight at the Palace of the Great 
Moguls. — 2 in the Morning at Pekin. — 7 in the Middle of the Great South 
Sea — and Noon at Florida, Canada, and the IJlbmus of Panama. 

Note *, By this Problem you may likewife fee, at one View, in diftant 
Countries, where the Inhabitants are Rifing — where Breakfajling — Dining 
Drinking Tea ; where going to AJfemblies, — and where to Bed. 



r 



The Sun's Longitude, Right and Oblique Afcenfton, Azimuth, &c. is confidered and explained in. 
the Ufe of the Celejiial Globe, annexed to my New Syjltm of Modern AJlronomy. 
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PROBLEM X. To find at what Hour the Sun rifes and fets any Day in the 

Year ; and alfo upon what Point of the Compafs. . 



Re&ify the Globe for the Latitudeof the Place you are in ; bring the Sun's 
Place to the Meridian, and fet the Index to 12 ; then turn the bun's Place 
to the Eaftem Edge of the Horizon, and the Index will point put 'the Hour 
of rtfmg ; if you bring it to the Weftern Edge of the ^Horizon, ' the Index 
will mew the Jetting. 



Thus 



on 



the 



little before 6 



6th Day of March, the Sun rofe a little paft 




and fet 



Note-, In the Summer the Sun rifes and fets a little to the Northward of 
the Eaft and Weft Points, but in Winter, a little to the Southward of them. 
If therefore, when the Sun's Place is brought to the Eaftern and Weftern 
Edges of the Horizon, you look on the inner Circle right againft the little 
Patch, you will fee the Point of the Compafs upon which the Sun rifes and 
fets that Day. 



PROBLEM XI. To find the Length of the Day and Night at any Time of 



the Year. 



Only double the Time of the Sun's rijing that Day, and it gives the Length 

of the Night 5 double the Time of his Jetting, and it gives 
the Day. • 



the Length of 



This Problem mews how long the Sun flays with us any Day, and how 
long he is abfent from us any Night. 



Thus on 26th of May the Sun rifes about 4 and fets about 8 ; therefore 
the Day is 16 Hours long ; and the Night 8. 



PROBLEM XII 



To find the -Length of the longefi or Jhortefi Day at any 



Place upon the Earth 



Re&ify the Globe 



for that Place,- bring the 



Beginning of Cancer 



the 



Meridian fet the Index to 12, then bring the fame Degree of Cancer to the 
Eaft Part of the Horizon, arid the Index' will fhew the Time of the Sun's 




If the fame Degree be brought to the Weftern Side, the Index will fhew 

hich doubled (as in the laft Problem) will give the Length of 



the Setting 

the longefi Day and floor t eft Night 



If we bring the Beginning of Capricorn to. the Meridian, and proceed in 
all refpects as before, we fhall have the Length of the longeft Night and 
jhorteft Day. 



Thus in the great Mogul's. Dominions, the longeft Day is 14 Hours 5 and 
the fhorteft Night 10 Hours. The Jhorteft Day is io Hours, and the longeft 
Night 1 4- Hours. 

At 
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At Peterjburgh, the Seat of the Emprefs of Rujpa, the longeft Day is about 
19 i Hours, and the fhorteft Night 4 ^ Hours* Shorteft Day 4 ~ Hours, and 
longeft Night 19^ Hours. 



Note ; In all Places near the Equator — the Sun rifes and fets at 6 the Year 
round.— From thence to the Polar Circles, the Days increafe as the Lati- 
tude increafes ; fo that at thofe Circles themfelves, the longeft: Day is 24 

Hours, and the longeft Night juft the fame. From the Polar Circles to 

the Poles, the Days continue to lengthen into Weeks and Months ; fo that 
at the very Pole, the Sun ftiines for 6 Months together in Summer, and is 

abient from it 6 Months in Whiter •: Note, That when it is Summer 

with the Northern Inhabitants, 'tis Winter with the Southern, and the con- 
trary ; and every Part of the World partakes of an equal Share of Light 
and Darknefs. 



PROBLEM XIII. To find all thofe Inhabitants to whom the Sun is this 

Moment rifing or Jetting, in their Meridian or Midnight. 



Find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, and raile the Pole as much above 
the Horizon as the Sun (that Day) declines from the Equator ; then bring the 
Place where the Sun is Vertical at that Hour to the Brafs Meridian ; fo will it 
then be in the Zenith or Center of the Horizon. Now fee what Countries lie 
on the Wejlern Edge of the Horizon ; for in them the Sun is rifing ; — to thofe 
on the Eajlern Side he is Jetting ; — fo thofe under the upper Part of the Me- 
ridian 'tis Noon Day : — and to thofe under the lower Part of it, it is Midnight. 




Thus on the 25th of April at 6 o'Clock in the Evening at Worccjlcr. ' 

The Sun U riRtm *t \ NeW Zelanel '> and t0 ^ 0 ^> wno are failing 

i ne oun is at -j in fa Middle of the Great Sout& Sea. 

The Sun is Jetting at \ Sm f% Hu "^> Tunis, in the Middle 

u 6 ^ of Negro/and, and Guinea. 

In ^Meridian (ptNoon) at { ^F^lf 5 W Hondu ™> M!<J - 

v ' L die or Florida, Canada, &c, 

njf'A • 1+4. *. 5 tne Middle of Tar tary, Bengal, India, and the 

Midnight at . I Seas new the Smda IJles. 




PROBLEM XIV. To find the Beginning and End of Twilight. 



The Twilight is that faint Light, which opens the Morning by little and 
little in the Eaft, before the Sun rifes $ and gradually (huts in the Evening in 
the Weft, after the Sun is fet. It raifes from the Sun's illuminating the upper 
Part of the Atmojpbere, and begins always when he approaches within 1 8 Degrees 
of the Eaftern Part of the Horizon, and ends when he defcends 18 Degrees 
below the Weftern $ when dark Night commences, and continues till Day 
breaks again. 



To find the Beginning of T wilight—Kt&ify the Globe : Turn the Degree 
of the Ecliptic, which is oppofite to the Sun's Place, till it is elevated 1 8 De- 
grees in the Quadrant of Altitude above the Horizon on the Wefl, fo will the 

Index point the Hour Twilight begins. 

To 




\ 



1 



f 
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To find when it ends— Bring the fame Degree of the Ecliptic to 18 Degrees 
of the Quadrant on the Eaft Side, and the Index will point the Time Twi- 
light ends. 

Thus on May 1 6 at London, Twilight begins -a little after i in the Morn 



g 



d ends a little before 1 1 at Night. In thefe Parts we have no total 



Night, but a conftant Twilight from the 20th of May to the 20th of July 



following, which is about 2 Months 



Note ; The Reafon we ufe the Place oppofite the Sun in this Problem, arid 
<raife it above the Horizon, is, becaufe the Quadrant of Altitude is not long 
•enough, nor graduated to 18 Degrees below .the Horizon. 



» 

PROBLEM XV. To meafure the Dijlance from one Town to another. - 



Only take their Diftance with a Pair of Dividers, and apply it to the Equi- 
noctial", that will give the Number of Degrees between them, which being 



multiplied by 60, (the Number of Geographical or computed Miles in one 



Degree) gives the exact Diflance fought : Or, extend the Quadrant of 

Altitude from one Place to the other, that will thew the Number of Degrees 
in like' Manner, which may be reduced to Miles as before. 



Thus the Diflance from London to Madrid \$ 1 1 4 Degrees. From Paris to 
Conjl ant inople jo. I Degrees. From Brijlol to Bofion in New England 4.5. Deg.> 

which multiplied by 60 



- 

gives computed Miles 2700 



Notes No Place can be further from another than 1 80 Degrees — that being 
half the Circumference of the Globe, and confequently the greatelt Diftance. 



PROBLEM XVI. To find the Pojition, or upon what Point of the Compafs 

one Town or Country bears from another. 



Rectify the Globe to the Latitude of one of the Places, and bring it to 
the Meridian ; then extend the Quadrant of Altitude (it being fixed over 
that Place) to the other, and the End will point upon the Horizon the 
Pofition, and thereby fhew in what Part of the World it lies directly from 
the other. 



Thus, fuppofe it was required to know the Pofition of Rome from London. 
The Globe being rectified, London brought to the Meridian, and the 
Edge of the Quadrant of Altitude laid to Rome, you will find the End fall 
againfl that Part of the Horizon marked S. E. At the fame Time you will 
fee, (as in the laft Problem) that the Diflance is about 1 3 Degrees, or 780 
Miles. So that a Bomb thrown from hence, 780 Miles upon the South Eaft 

Point, would fall exactly at Rome, and put the Inhabitants there in great 
Conflernation. 



PROBLEM 
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PROBLEM XVII. To find all thofe Countries in which an Eclipfe of the 

Sun or Moon will "ibe vifible. 



1 . 



Of the Sun : Find the Place to which the Sunis vertical at the Time of 



the Eclipfe by Problem 7th, and bring it to the Zenith, or Top of the Globe; 



then, to all thofe Places above the Horizon, if the Eclipfe be large, will th* 
Sun appear (Part of it) vifibly obfcured. 



9 

2. Of the Moon : Bring the Antipodes, or Country oppofite * to the Place 
where the Sun is vertical at the Time of the Eclipfe, to the Zenith or Top of 
the Globe, and then the Eclipfe will be feen in all Places above the Horizon 
at that Time. 



PROBLEM XVIII. To find the Diftance of any Place in whofe Zenith the 

Sun, Moon, or any Star or Comet is at that Time. 



V 

Take the Sun's, Stars, or Comet's Altitude with a Quadrant in Degrees, 
fubtradl it from 90 ; the Remainder gives the Diftance of the Sun or Comet 
from your own Zenith ; which multiply by 60, the Product will give the 
Miles between you and the Place in whofe Zenith the Sun or Comet is at 
that Time. 



Thus, fuppofe the Height of the Sun, on any Day, is about 37 Degrees ; 
then 37 fubtracled from 90, leaves 53 for its Diftance from you ; which mul- 
tiply by 60, gives 31805 and fo many computed Miles it is to the Place over 

which the Sun is at that Time. Note ; The Sun itfelf will point the Way 

to it. 



PROBLEM XIX. To calculate the Circumference of the Earth (that is) 

to find how many Miles it is round. 



A Line going round our Globe, is fuppofed by Mathematicians to be divid- 
ed into 360 equal Parts, called Degrees ; and each of thofe Parts are fuppofed 
to be divided into 60 other equal Parts, called Minutes. Now our Country- 
man, Mr. Norwood, found, by accurately meafuring from London to Tork 
in 1635, tnat one degree upon the Earth's Surface contained 69 i Statute 
Miles-, confequently if the whole 360 Degrees be multiplied by 694, or 70, 
which is near enough, we fhall find the Circuit of the whole Earth, in 
meafured Miles, to be 25,200. 



Note ; 60 computed Miles make a Degree, which makes the Circumfe 
ice to be but 21,600 Miles. 



Note ; The Reafon for bringing the Place oppoftte the Sun to the Top of the Globe is, becaufi 
the Moon is always in that Poiition when flue is eclipfed. 
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PROBLEM XX. 



To calculate the Diameter of the Earth, (i« e.) to find 
how many Miles it is through. 



It has been, found by accurate Men furation , that if a Circle. meafures 22 
round, its Diameter will be exadly 7. : i . e . the Diameter is always a little left 
than one-third Part of the Circumference ; and this always holds true, be the 
Circle bigger or lefs,— Therefore if we multiply the Circumference of the 
Earth by 7, and divide the Produdt by 22, the Quotient will give the Dia- 
meter, or Thicknefs; and which, in .this Cafe, will be .found to be 8018 
meqfured, or computed Miles/*. 



* Note, From thefe'Di mentions of the Earth we may mTcover that 

(ift.) If there were a HoJe made through it, and a Millftone let fall into this Hole, -and fhould 
defcend at the Rate of 1 Mile per Minute, it be more than 2 f Days in coming to the Center ; and 
being there, would remain fufpended. 

(2d.) If a Man be defirous of traveling round the Earth, and fhould go 20 Miles each Day, he 
would be 3 Years and \ in completing the Journey. 

(3d.) If a Bird mould fly round the Earth in 2 Days, fee rauft go at the.Rate of 525 (meafuredj 
Miles an Hour. 
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UPON THE 



G L O B E 



HI 




Darkened Room 




A K E the Globe out of its Sorizon, 
Brafs-Meridian at the Latitude of 



and tie a ftrong Thread to the 

: By this 



Place vou are in 



Thread hang it 



to the Room where the Sun may mine 



through 



Hole 



Window-fliutter freely upon it. Then directing the Poles of the Globe 
to their refpedive Poles in the Heavens ; flay it fait with another Thread 



that 

you are in to the Edg 



go from that Pofition 



This 



bein & 



done, bring the Place 



of the Meridian 




will the Globe be rettified 



and will correfpond in all Refpefts with the Earth itfelf, and that Fart of 
it you Jive .upon. 




* *i - 



mi w 

■33s,' 

r 

' -B * 



-v.1 • J 



1 



Vr 



The being thus fufpended in a Room, made every where but at 
;the Hole through which the Sun. Beams enter, (as exhibited in the above 
Figure) yon may pleafantly behold the following curious Phxnomena^ or Ap- 
pearances ; which will give you a clearer Idea of many Conclufions in Geo- 
graphy than any Defcriptions whatever. 



M 
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You will fee how this artificial Earth, like the 



PHENOMENON 

'.natural^ will have one Kemifphere illuminated by the Sun, and the other in 
volved in Shade. — You will fee, at that Moment, where it is Day, and 
'where it is Night. — 'Tis Day in all the Countries within the SiwJJjine, and 
.Night in the Nations behind, they being hid in Obfcurity and Shade. 



PHENOMENON II 



If 



in 



th 




of the enlightened Hemifphere, 

you fet up a Pin perpendicularly, it will project no Shadow, which (hews that 
the Sun is j uft in the Zenith of that Place .; (that is) direclly over the Heads 



tfthe Inhabitants there 



And, if many Pins be ftuck up in. different I 



of the Globe, they will caft their Shadows exactly the fam 



Inhabitants of thofe PI 



do 



Some 



Way 



as 



the 



North, fome to th 



South 



you 



and fome again projecting no Shado 



will fee pointing towards the 

fome ftretching Eaftwar.d, others Wejlward* 



PHENOMENON III. If you 




a 



Meridian Line, with a Penc 



from one Pole to the other, through the Middle of the illuminated HemifpL 



then 



all PI 



der that Line it is Noon 



thofe PI aces fi 



the Weft Side 



Eaft 



Morning, for with them the Sun is feen afcending 



and in thofe Places fituate on 



them, the Sun is feen defcending to the Weil 



Eajl Side 



E 



'6 



for wit 




PHENOMENON IV. The Globe ftill remaining in the fame Pofithn, 
■you may fee:Vn^thjb.'iE^ iri what Nations the Sun is flealing away, and 
drawing^tK^ after it ; and on the Wejlem Side'of the 

Glob^.yQ!Pu 

before -;him> and -bldiing the benighted Inhabitants with the Glories of the 
coming Day. 





re, the Sun creeping upon it, driving the Darknefs 



PHENOMENON V. So. many Degrees as the Light fpreads beyond 



either the North ov^outh Pole, jaft fo many Deg 
th& Sun either Northwar J ~~ 



the Declination of 



Southward at that Time 



And 



Places comprehended in a Circle defcribed at the Ter 

ab o 



in all thofe 
f the Sun- 



Pole 



fftft-j for the Sun- goes not below their Horizon 

its Axis 



tinual Day till the Sun decreajes in its Dech 



, as as you may eafily per- 
ceive, by turning the Globe gently upon its Axis: And at the oppofite Pole, 
to the fame Diftance round it, it will continue to be Night (the Sun not 



reaching thither) till it decreafes in its Declh 



for 



this Situation it 



afcend above 



be feen in their Hori. 



PHENOMENON VI 



The Globe remaining in th 




S ituatio 



till 



illuminated 



the Evening y you may, if the Modn.{hims^ £i6 : what Nation 
by 'the Moon at that Ti|mq, j; ^^yrficre fhe is and -You will 
alfo -fee the various Projections of the Shadows of the feveral Inhabitants 

over the and to which 



of the 



Poles the does not Jet that Night 
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PHENOMENON VII. If you take a narrow Strip of Paper equal in 
Length to the Circumference of the Globe, and divide it into 24 equal Parts, 
to reprefent the 24 Hours of the Day and Night, marking it in Order from 



1, 2, 3, to i2j and then beginning again j, 2, 3, to 12, as before ; you 



may, by girthing the round upon the Equinoctial, (provided you take 

care to place one of the 6's exactly under the Meridian of your Habitation) 
have a continual Sun-Dial, which will always point out the Hour of the 
Day at two different Parts, viz. where the illuminated Hemifphere is divided 
from the foaded, both on the Eajleni and Wejlern Sides of the Globe. 






GRAPHICAL PARADOX 





Before we conclude this Subject on the Globe, it will not, I flatter myfelf, 
be difagreeable to entertain the Reader with a few peculiar Properties relative 
to it ; and which, though at jirft, may feem to carry an Air of Falftjood ot 



Abfurdhy with them to thofc, who have not be 



d to Enqu 



of this Sort, yet, upon a more deliberate Confederation, will be found to be real 



Truths, and fuch as actually exifr. in Fact. Proportions of this Kind are ge 



rally called PARADOXES ; their Defig 



young Learner, roufe his Attention, and fet him upon thinking 



Appetite of the 



PARADOX I. There is a certain Place upon the Earth, where the Winds, 
though frequently veering round the Compafs, always blow from the North. 



§ 

Solution. This muft be at the South Pole, wherp there is no fuch 

Thing .as Eaft and Weft-, all Winds blowing there muft necerTarily blow 
from tiie North, as all Winds at the North Pole mult needs blow from the 
■South ; becaufe the Meridians which are North and South Lines, all unite ia 
'the Poles themfelves. 



• • - 

' PARADOX II. There are two remarkable Places on the Globe > in which 
there is but one Day and one Night through the whole Year. 



Solution. The two remarkable Places are the two. Poles: For to the 



North Pole the Sun rifes about the 20th of March, and fets not till the 




23d of September, at which Time it rifes to the South Pole, and continues 
to mine there till the 20th of March following. And becaufe it rifes but 



once, and fets but once in a Tear to either, there can be but one Day and 



one Night in the whole Tear 



PARADOX III. There are three remarkable Places . on the Globe, to 
whofe Inhabitants all the Stars in Heaven are viftble on three certain Nights 
of the Year. 



j 

Solution. This is upon the Equator: When at the Beginning of the 



Night, you fee one Hemifphere, or half the Stars, which by the Moraing 



fet, and the other Half appear in their Room, which were hid the Evening 
before. Thus there are not only three Places, but all Places upon, or near 

the Line, are favoured with this Appeara?ice, which we here can never enjoy \ 



PARADOX 



/ 
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PARADOX IV. There is a certain Ifland in the Mediterranean Sea, on 

■ » 

which, if ^0 Children were ^<?r« at the lnftant, and mould live feveral 
Years, and both expire on the fame Day,, the Z,^ of the one would exceed 
the Life of the ztf&?r feveral Months. 



Solution.. If one of the Perfons fail Eaft, the other Weft, round the 

Globe, which is now eafily done in a Year, they will differ two Days in their 
Reckoning, the one having got a Day, the other loft one fo that in 40 Years 
the one will feem to be 80 Days older in his Reckoning than the other, when 
in facl the Life of one is not an Hour more than the other. — Others folve 
this Paradox, by fuppofing one of the Perfons to go and refide within one of 
the Polar Circles (as at Latitude 73 Degrees) where the Day is 3 Months 
long ; and then return back to the other, who lives in a Part of the World, 
where the Day never exceeds 24 Hours ; in this Cafe, though both die at the • 
fame Lift ant, the one will be three Months older than the other. 



PARADOX V. There are two Places in Afta that lie under the fame 
Meridian, and at a fmall Diftance from each other, and yet the refpective 
Inabitants, in reckoning their Time, .differ an entire Day every Week. ' 



Solution. 



This feems to be the Cafe of the Portugueze and Spaniards 
in the Eaft Indies. The Spaniards failing thither Wefterly, loft half a Day ; 
the Portugueze failing Eafterly, gained half a Day ; the one having a Settle- 
ment in China, the other in the Philippian IJles, near the fame Meridian, it 
muft of courfe be Satui'day with the one when it is Sunday with .the other. 



PARADOX VI. Three certain Men went a Journey \ in which, though 
their Heads travelled twelve Tar.ds farther than tlieir Feet* jet all returned 
t alive. 9 and with their Heads on, 



Solution. 



If any Perfon fhould travel round the Globe, the Space 



gone over by his Head will exceed that of his Feet., 




the Circumference of 



a Circle, whofe Semi-Diameter is the Man's own Height.. 



Now fuppofe 



Drake, Cavendijh, or Anfon, who went round the Globe, were each of them 
near 2 Yards high then will the Diameter (5f the Circle be 4 Yards, and 
the Circumference fomething more than 1 2 Yards 5 and fo much farther did 
the Heads of thefe Gentlemen 20 than their Feet* 



Something like this happens to a Horfe in a Mill. The off' Side goes 
fix Times the Ticknefs of the Horfe farther than the Side next the Center, in 

near Side does- not feem- to travel f after, nor is the 



Re vol 



off Side 1 eft behind. 



yet the 
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PARADOX VII. There are two Places, often vifited by the Bngl\fb % 
whofe Difference of Longitude is i o Degrees, and Diftance 600 Miles : And 
there are alfo two other P 'lace s : ufually frequented, whofe Difference of Longi- 
tude is the fame (i. e. 10 Degrees) yet their real Diftance from each other is 
not much more than 60 Mites . 



Solution.*—— At the Equator every Degree of Longitude is equal to a 
Degree of Latitude, which is 60 Miles ; fo that two Places, 10 Degrees 
diftant there, are 600 Miles afunder. But in the Icy Sea near the North of 
Greenland, where the Whale Fifljery is carried on, a Degree of Longitude is 
but about 10 Miles (the Meridians approaching much nearer than at the 
Equator) confequently two Places, which are 10 Degrees diftant there, will 
not be more than joo Miles afunder. 



PARADOX VIII. There are three diftind Places on the Earth, all dif- 
fering in Longitude and Latitude, and diftant, from each other 2000 Mile: 
completely, yet they all bear upon one and the fame Point of the Compafs. 



Sol 



R 

All Places, though different in Longitude and Latitudt 
and at what Diftance foever, with Refped to either Pole, bear upon th 



fame Point of the Compafi 



Fo 



to an Eye at the North Pole, all Places 



bear 



th 



South 



and at the South Pole, all PI 



bear to the North 



Becaufe, all the Points of the Compafs (like the Meridians J unite thei 



PARADOX IX. There are fevecal Mountains in England and Wales of 
a prodigious Height, yet of fuch Nature and Situation, that were they to 
be paled acrofs, they would take no more to complete that Boundary than 

would be found neceffary to pale only acrofs the Bafe, if the Mountain 
was removed. 



» - 




Solution.-. This is true of all Hills whatever: For, as all Paling is 

fet perpendicular, there muft be juft the fame Quantity as if it ftood upon 
the Bafe. This is clear from ,a Sight .of the Figure, in which you fee the 
Pales upon the A/cent and Defcent of the Hill, tansferred by Dots to the 
Bafe or Ground-Line, where the Number and Diftances are equal in both 
Cafes. 1 



f Hence it is manifeft, that no Bill (though it has a larger Surface 
than level Ground) will bear more Trees, or Grain, than the Surface would 



A 



o 



vhich it ftand 



N 



PARADOX 
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PARADOX X. There are certain Places in North Latitude, whofe longefl 

artificial Day (that is, from Sun rj/£ to Sun yfr^ is confiderably longer, than 
the longeft artificial Day -to the Inhabitants in the Degree of South La 
iitude. ' 



m 

Solution. Thofe Places are at, or near, .the North .Pole} becaufe the 

Sun fpends about 8 Days more in the artificial Day under that Pole, where 
it continually mines from the 20th of March to the 23*/ of September, than 
in the artificial Day under the South Pole, where it mines from the 23^ of 
September to the 20th of March, as may;eafily be tried by counting thofe 

©ays in an Almanack. 



Note 1 All Places in North Latitude have their Summer 8 Days longer than 
the Southern. See this explained at Page the 7th. 



• PARADOX XL There is a certain lfland in the Baltick Sea, to whofe 
.Inhabitants the Sun is diftinctly vifblein the Morning before he rifes, and in 
j-the Evening after he is Jet. 



Solution. This is true of all Places as well as of that lfland; and 

is caufed-by the Refraction of the Suns Rays entering the Atmofphere as he 
approaches the Horizon. The Reafon of this is exhibited at Page 3rd. The 
like happens to the Moon and Stars: And the thicker the Air or Atmofphere 
is, the greater will be the Refraction. With us, the Sun is railed a whole 
Breadth above the Horizon when he is actually below it ; and further North, 

and near the Poles, much more fo. Note:; This made the Dutch, who 

wintered in 1597 at Nova Zenibla (in the Frigid Zone, where the Sun is ab- 
sent fome -Months in Winter J fee the Sun 16 Days before they expected it, and 
before they could have feen it, if there had been no fuch Refraction. 



PARADOX XII. There is a Place in Great Britain, where, when thi 

* 

Tide is in, and the Water high, you may fee the Cattle feeding in a certaii 
lfland; but when the Tide is .gone but, and the Water low, none can be feen 
though they are fill feeding in the fame Place. 



t 



j 

t 

Solution. — —The Place may qe the Wharf of Greenwich, and the Jflani 
the little I fle of pogs overagainft it. This Appearance is caufed by the 



High Water, juftlais the Sim is ^ ^efMcted b>y the ^r. (See Page 3.) And 



Refraction of the -Rays of Light, coming from " i%t ljl_and at the Time of 



feems to be above the Horifcon^ when it is; actually below it. In like Man 



P/k* of Siher:' which cannot be feen isiko- r Bajfbn at a little Diftance 



' • • _ , . Jr.'. 




will, if Water be poured upon it, immediately, become *#£M 



PARADOX XIII. There is a in the Kingdom of Naples, 

fituated in a very low Valley, and yet the Sun is nearer to the Inhabitants 
every Noon by 3000 Miles and upwards,, than it is at the Time of its 



xifing or Jetting. 



• - v 

Solution. The Sun is nearer at Noon to the Inhabitants of any Part 

of the Earth, as weil as Naples, by the Earth's Semi-Diameter, which, 



the moft accurate Calculation is 4000 meafured Miles, and fomething more. 
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PARADOX XIV. There is a certain Place belonging to our Earth, 
where, if two Perfons mould chance to meet, they would Hand upright 
.upon the Soles -of each others Feet, yet flill retain their natural Pcfture. 



Solution* 



The Place muft be the Center of the Earth : For, if an 



Hole was made through the Middle of it, from us, to our Antipodes, (fee 
Page 2.) and any one mould defcend in it from this Side, and another, at 
the fame Time, defcend from the other Side, they would both meet at the 
Center, Feet to Feet, ftill retaining their natural Pofture. 



PARADOX XV. There is a Place belonging to this Earth, in which 
if a Ladder be fet, and 2 Men afcend it at the fame Time, it will fo happen, 
that the more they afcend, the further they will be afunder ; notwithftand- 
ing the one mould not go a Step higher than the other. 



Solution. 



This Place is the Center of the Earth : For if the Middle 



of the Ladder be placed there > having one Half of it on this Side, the other 
Half on the oppofite Side ; and 2 Men, at the fame Inftant, begin at the 
Center to afcend it, — one towards us, the other towards the Antipodes, they 
they will continually go further and further from each other, though both 



of them are of equal Height upon it ; 
Center. 



1. e. 



at an equal Diftance from the 



PARADOX XVI. There is a certain Place in the Mogul's Dominions ; 
where, if a Man polfefTes only a Piece of Land, but a few Yards fquare, 
lie can boaft, that in a right Line, he can pafs from Place to Place 3000 
Miles, and more. 



Sol 



This is true of all Places, as well as of the Mogul's Do 



minions: for whoever pofTefft 



b 



the fm alien: Piece of Ground, poiTefTc 



not only the Surface of it, but is alfo Owner of that which extends quite 
down to the Center of the Earth. Hence it is evident, that all Eftates, 
or Lands are fo many Pyramids, whofe Points meet in the Center of the 
Earth, and whole Bales are the Land itfelf. If, therefore, there were made. 



ed to be made 



Defcent to the Bottom of the Eftate 



Middl 



of the Earth 



the 



Diftance would be 4000 Miles 



more 



Line 



for fo much it is from the Surface to the Center of this Globe 



ght 
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PARADOXES referring to the Phenomena of the Moon, Planets, and 
Stars, as they will appear with more Propriety in a Ftew of the Heavens 
and Z7/£ of the Ccslejiial Globes we have therefore referved them for a Con- 
cl ufion to a Work of that Nature, which is now publifhing : — In the mean 
Time,, permit me to conclude in the Language of the moft divine Perjbnage 
that ever honoured this Globe with his Preience ;—*z Per/on to whom we 
are all infinitely, indebted j and whofe Words fhould have more Influence 

in pointing out the 

Puriuits in it, than all the Jludied Phrafeology of the moji pompous Writer 




of this Kind of Learning, and urging ^pur 



or Orators m the World* 



r7 



If I have, told you Earthly Things, and ye believe not, how Jhallje believe 
if I tell you of. Heaven l y Things ? 



In this View wc have only defcribed the External Parts <*f the Earth, the htmal will be con 
fidercd and explained in a fuoure Work. 
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